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“It Can’t be Done—Here It Is” 


HEN Capt. Pike, in 1806, walked 80 miles 
to the base of the peak that later bore his 


name and watched it hob-nobbing with the 
WV clouds, he exclaimed:—“It is impossible 


of ascent.” 


If the discoverer of Pike’s Peak could 

revisit the scene today he would find the 

lofty pile of rocks quite easy of ascent, provided he had 

the price of an auto trip or a round-trip railroad ticket in his 

pocket. And it is to be inferred, of course, that the Captain, 
were he among us again, would be so underwritten. 


The Captain would, in fact, be more endangered as to life 
and limb were he to ride down Broadway in one of New 
York’s famous stem-winding taxi-cabs today, than in navi- 
gating the peak that has been so widely advertised. 


It was, indeed, a thoughtless moment when Captain Pike 
said, “It is impossible of ascent.” 


No wise man will ever lift up his voice and exclaim that 
anything is impossible in America. 


It was old Henry Clay, we believe, who, in speaking of 
that portion of the United States once called the ‘Great 
American Desert,’ threw back the tails of his Prince Albert 
coat, waved his fists in the air and exclaimed that as long 
as he could lift his voice to heaven he would never vote a 
single dollar for the development of that vast stretch of im- 
penetrable waste. “Not even a foreign foe,’ exclaimed Mr. 


Clay as he rocked forward from his heels to his toes, ‘“‘could 
ever cross it.” 


Today, notwithstanding Mr. H. Clay, the “Great American 
Desert” has for the most part become a place which can be 
best described by quoting a phrase from Poe—a place “of 
fairy fruits and flowers.” 


Any time you feel within you a surging desire to throw 
back your head and make a prophetic utterance about some- 
thing that can’t be done in America remember those American 


engineers in the army who adopted as their motto: “It can’t 
be done—here it is.” 


Somebody is always knocking the “im” out of “impos- 
sible” in this country. 


—From The Thrift Magazine, May, 1919. 
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O LONGER ago than 1911, John Presidents of the State Normal Schools, 
l'ranklin Brown, author of the Amer- members of the State Board of Education, 
ican High School, and the Training of and their aids, the Commissioners, and 
Teachers for Secondary Schools, affirmed others interested. The questions before 
in a published volume that “with the the conference in four sessions were: 
exception of California, no What kind of teachers are needed for 
TEACHER State has established a (a) the elementary schools, (b) the lower 
TRAINING § standard of qualifications high school, and (c) the upper high 
for its high school teachers school? and what more can be done by 
that is commensurate with the standard the normal schools and by the universities 


given in the Report of the Committee of 


Seventeen”; and that, again except in the 


case of California, “no standard has been 
established which can be regarded as truly 
professional.” Elsewhere in discussing the 


1 


qualifications of high school teachers, the 


same author said, “taking the country 
over, it is probably true that not more 


than 50 per cent of the high school teach 
ers are either graduates of a four-year 
course, or have 
that ; 


number, probably not more than five per 


college training equiva 


lent to and that a much smaller 


cent, have adequate professional training 
or would be able to meet the requirements 
presented in the Report of the Committee 
of Seventeen.” An encouraging fact in 
connection with the present certificate reg 
ulations in California is that they are in 
no sense regarded as a final answer to the 
need, but a changing, 


growing power, 


responsive to new conditions. The entire 
the Board 
of Education, the Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instruction 


State Educational Department 


and the Commissioners- 
are alive to every occasion or chance of 
betterment. 
On Friday and Saturday, September 19 
and 20, at the University of California, 
Wood 
with 


h representatives of 


held a conference 


Schools of 


Superintendent 
the 
iducation of the three universities partici- 


pating in the training of teachers, the 





to meet the need’ It was a two-day series 


of earnest, interested critical debate and 


exposition. The thirty or forty men and 


women present, and most of them partici- 


pating, were a working body, conscious 


of a common objective, and all familiar 
with the school problems involved. Along 
with carefully prepared papers there was 


much free discussion. The conclusions 


of both are preserved in some admirably 


formulated resolutions which will be found 


elsewhere in this issue. In addition to this 


summary statement, readers will be able 


to share with those who were present, 
Supt. Wood, in 


the rich contribution of 
his opening address, of Dr. Lange, and of 
Dr. Burk, whose papers, or abstracts of 
them, appear herewith. It was a great 
meeting, among great California meetings, 
and presages changes looking to real prog- 
ress in expanding and harmonizing and 
safeguarding the qualifications, and _ re- 
muneration, and classification and distribu- 
tion of teachers through the entire system. 

It was not only conceded, but argued by 
a number of speakers, that democracy in 


school the 


education is on way. In an 
have a 


Edu- 


cational leadership is often only educa- 


educational household all should 


share in accomplishing its purpose. 


tional autocracy. Such leadership obstructs 


growth. There is no spirit where there 


is no freedom. The tendency is toward 
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co-operation of all as opposed to the mili- 
tary autocracy that too often prevails in 
the schools of our American democracy. 
This only means a recognition of the 
rights of the teachers to a larger share 
in the direction of school education; the 
organization and activities of a teachers’ 
sach considerable 


council in corps of 


teachers; the constituting of a superin- 
tendent’s cabinet for counsel and support. 

Throughout the discussions, also, when- 
ever the classification of teachers in a 
system was under consideration, the un- 
fairness or inadequacy of current salary 
schedules was noted; that teachers cannot 
be properly compensated in terms of years 
And 


almost unanimous agreement that begin- 


or parts of the system. there was 
ning and increasing and maximum salaries 
should be based upon the three factors: 
(a) experience, (b) 
skill, and (c) 
And this should be without reference to 


effective teaching 


training for the service. 


assignment to primary, elementary, lower 
high school, or high school divisions of 
the system. It was a frank, hearty, virile 
defense of merit. 


K.-G. 8. 


HE War did much to develop a group 
Our 
common enemy taught us, as long ago the 


consciousness in our people. 
football player was taught, the value of 
individual personal sacrifice for the mo- 
that 
mate victory for 


ment, ulti- 


ORGANIZATION 
MEANS 
PROTECTION AND 
PROGRESS 


1 


all might result. 


And 
have, through the 


teachers 
broader outlook 
afforded by the War, and the economic 
pressure resulting from inadequate salaries 
and high cost of living, learned to pull 
together; to put aside personal prejudices, 
or deep-set views; to think with the other 


fellow; to stand determihedly for right 


and justice to all, and having done all “to 


stand.” 

For a number of years the organization 
of the rank and file of the teachers of 
California has been the model upon which 
have been fashioned organizations in other 
States. But no type of organization can 
long remain perfect in a growing democ- 
racy. Our weakest link in the chain is 
found in the comparatively large number 
of teachers, who for one reason or another 
fail to take hold and push. These profit, 
however, by the fact that the organization 
has succeeded in securing for the indi- 
teacher alone and unaided 


vidual what 


he cannot secure for himself. The time 


has now come when in self-defense and 
for the perpetuity of our schools, teachers 
must stand solidly together. It was this 
type of cohesive action that won for the 
Oakland teachers an increase of $420.00 
per year. It was this same standing to- 
gether spirit that won the fight in Los 
Angeles. In fact, wherever we look, not 


alone in California, but 


throughout the 
country, we find it was organization that 
won. 

Scant wonder is it that, owing to the 
slow awakening of teachers and the lack 
of understanding and appreciation on the 
part of the public, the teachers turned to 
the great industrial organizations, as offer- 
ing the solution to their difficulties. ‘‘The 
time is past,” says Dean Russell of Teach- 
should be 
The 
War has made some kind of organization 


ers’ “When teachers 


College, 
dissuaded from group organization. 


inevitable, in that it has given to teaching 
a new objective and to teachers a new con- 
kind. 
founded in justice and devoted to free- 
dom must be imprinted on the coming 
generation. 


scidusness of The new patriotism 


It is this sense of overwhelm- 


ing responsibility that is forcing our 


ablest leaders to devise ways and means 


of unifying the latent strength of the 


half-million of teachers in the country.” 
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seems futile to discuss the matter of 


I [ 
the unionization of teachers. Our con- 


tention for years has been for organization, 


not unionization. Argument will not solve 


our problem. Teachers are justified in 
taking such steps as shall result in action 
and remedy of their ills. “The teachers, 
realizing that organized workers in indus- 
tries producing material products have 
secured wage increases comparable with 
increased cost, are beginning to adopt 
principles of organization similar to those 
of other wage earners. Already unions 
have been formed in several cities of Cali- 
fornia. The legal right of teachers to 
organize in this manner cannot be chal- 
lenged. The desirability of such organiza- 
tion, however, deserves to be considered 
carefully. There is a distinction between 
workers who produce tangible and imme- 
diate values, and workers who produce 
intangible and future values. The worker 
producing materials has in the strike a 
ready means to secure enforcement of his 
demands. The teacher, who is a producer 
of intangible values, has no such means; a 
strike on the part of teachers is unthink- 
able. One thing is certain—organization 
for the purpose of enlightening the public 
is desirable and necessary.” 
Will C. Wood. 


The 


minds. 


So says Supt. 


Boston fresh in our 


episode is 
The poliec of a great city are 
public servants, as are firemen. In the 
Soston without 


protection and resulting in injuries, dis- 


strike, leaving the city 


asters and deaths, there was perpetrated a 
great crime. “In 
President Wilson, 


my judgment,” said 
“the obligation of a 
policeman is as sacred as the obligation 
of a soldier.” He is a public servant, not 
a private employe, and the whole honor 
and safety of the community is in his 
hands. He has no right to prefer any 
private advantage to the public safety.” 
Herein the The 


teacher, no less certainly than the police- 


lies lesson for us. 
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man, is a public servant. A _ condition 


that would result in the closing of the 
schools, following a strike, with the chil- 
dren upon the streets, would approach 
and forecast the 


anarchy, disorganiza- 


tion of society. What then is the remedy? 
Certainly wherever the union has_ been 
substituted for the integrated teachers’ 
teachers 
the 
disrupted, as instance Chicago. 


the 


organization, the have been in 


constant turmoil and school system 
Nor have 
had 
accorded them the rights they deserve. As 
I write desk No. 4, 
Volume three, of the Los Angeles School 


Journal, 


teachers under such conditions 


there comes to the 


where appears such a 
statement under 
by Chas T. 


that we make no apology for including 


sane, 
title 
Conger, 


straightforward 
“Union vs. Unions,” 


the following excerpts: 

“Tt must be manifest to all that teachers 
are servants of the whole public and cannot 
afford to themselves to be drawn 
different 


or suffer labor-unions to take the place of 


allow 


into controversies between classes 


educational organizations of a broader out- 


look upon society. Teachers’ unions must 
tend to drift inevitably into squabbles, self- 
lowering of professional 


lobbying and a 


standards. A would be 


much better plan 
the strengthening of the National Education 
Association, the State associations and local 
teachers’ which 
can become the channels of expression of 
and necessities 
When the 500,000 


and assert them- 


professional organizations 


our professional opinions 


upon a higher plane. 


American teachers unite 


selves in a proper manner through pro- 
fessional associations and inform the public 
upon educational questions, satisfactory 
tenure, adequate compensation, and national 
supervision will be forthcoming. 

“It will be remembered that an 
last year 


Chapter of the 


effort 


was made to organize a_ local 


American Federation of 
Teachers to be affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Membership cards 


were circulated, but the movement met with 


little response from the Los Angeles teach- 
that 
preju- 


The 


action 


ers. consensus of opinion was 


such would be unwise and 
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dice the cause of the teaching body in the 
mind of the public. 
tional 


The vigorous educa- 
last 
a strictly professional manner educated the 
justified of Educa- 
tion in granting the salary increases which 
partially the 
living. Further increases will undoubtedly) 
have to be 


campaign conducted Spring in 


public and the Board 


will meet increased cost of 


granted in simple justice to 
what is expected from the teachers in the 
way of professional 
and 


asking what is 


preparation, social 


service, standard of living; but in 


fair to themselves teachers 
afford to 


of judgment 


cannot 


surrender their freedom 


and action to any outside 


force or lose public respect by resorting 


The present is 
when, of all the 
teachers of American youth should display 


to direct action methods. 


certainly a time classes, 


self-restraint and help to stabilize a topsy- 


turvy social condition. Every teacher 
worthy the name should join the N. E. A., 
the C. T. A. and the City Teachers’ Club 
or the High School Teachers’ Association. 
It goes without saying that the Los Angeles 
School Journal should have a 100 per cent 


trom 


subscription 


the local teaching force. 
An enthusiastic support of the above agen- 
cies will accomplish more than to become 
involved in controversies and antagonisms 


outside the field of education.” 


Of interest in this connection is the fact 


that in the City of Oakland, with its 
$420.00 increase per teacher as above 
mentioned, there is a united voice from 


every teacher for a 100 per cent member- 
ship in the N. E. A. ($2.00); the C. T. A. 
($2.00); the Oakland Teachers’ 
ciation ($1.00); the Alameda County 
Teachers’ Association. and the local Teach- 
The 
plan is further to draw one check in pay- 
ment of the entire amount. 
that such organization is 
the surest guarantee of future salary in- 
crease. 


Asso- 


ers Club, a total of $5.75 per year. 


The feeling 
is expressed 


A re-reading of our editorial in our 
issue of April, 1916, is advised. The clos- 
ing sentence is noted: “The uniting of 
teachers’ clubs and the various teachers’ 
organizations, and the centralizing of them 
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into a State Teachers’ Association will 
ultimately make for legislation that shall 
be in the best interests of teachers, pupils, 
and society at large.” 


i Fs & 


OW that a conference on Teacher 
N Training has been held in California, 
we wonder that a similar conference was 
not called under some official auspices long 
ago. 


Those of us who have given years 


to the training of 
SCHOLARSHIP teachers, must have 
vs. TEACHING realized that, as Supt. 
ABILITY Wood so well said at 


“The 


strong in 


the conference: 
School Graduates 
but 


subjects and breadth of view, and_ this 


Normal are 


methods deficient in knowledge of 
in spite of the review of elementary school 
As- 


suredly this is so and for two reasons. In 


branches in the normal schools.” 
the first place, too much time proportion- 
ately is devoted to so-called theory in the 
normal school. In the second place, “A 
of School Subjects” 


previous adequate knowledge of such sub- 


Review implies a 


jects. Since practically no attention is 
given to the study of these elementary 
school subjects, as such, in most normal 
schools throughout the country, it follows 
that any fundamental knowledge of such 
subjects must of necessity be secured in 
We have the past few 
years been so insistent in pointing out some 
of the avoidable weaknesses in the normal 


the high school. 


schools, that certain of our professional 
friends have felt we were criticising them 
personally. In September, 1916, we said 
editorially : 

“There was brought in with the new 
a mistaken idea that method was 
that 


it was of small moment whether the student 


education 


of more value than subject matter; 
was grounded in his subject, providing, he 


We 
no method 


was thoroughly saturated with method. 
should know that there can be 


without a knowledge of subject matter, upon 
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the use of which, method is to be based. 
Normal schools do not give sufficient at- 
tention to the academic side of the subjects 
their graduates are required to teach. It is 
wrong to graduate a student who has not a 
teaching knowledge of all statutory subjects. 
It is not enough to say that subjects should 
not be taught in the professional schools; 
that the high schools should give the proper 
training in subject matter. The fact is the 
high school, while offering excellent train- 
ing in such subjects as history, mathematics 
and other common branches, does not and 
can not offer the grounding that is neces- 
sary in these subjects as a preparation for 
teaching. It is necessary that emphasis be 
placed on them in the normal school. If 
the course in professional schools must be 
lengthened, well and good.” 


In the same way our normal graduates 
have little opportunity to learn of the 
trend of modern education. In the edi- 
torial abcve mentioned we had occasion 
to say: 

“The 

will likely be 


student 
study the 
pre-Christian 


immature normal _ school 


called upon to 
history of education of the 
period. He may get a smattering of Aris- 
Herbart, 


Froebel, but the term 


totle or even of Pestalozzi or 
is over before he 
reaches the modern period. He stops just 


short of getting the very thing that he 


needs. As a background, a thorough under- 


standing of the history of education is 
desirable, but a general knowledge at least 
of the modern trend of education is essen- 


tial.” 


Mr. Wood 


1 
schools 


well says “the normal 
. ought to get 
the assumption that the student entering 
normal school has sufficient scholarship 
and fundamental that the 
normal school may devote itself entirely 
to ‘methodizing’ what the student already 


knows.” 


away from 


training so 


On the other hand, the university 
trained teacher, with his better knowledge 
of subject matter, lacks many times that 
indescribable genius of imparting to others 
what he himself knows; or better, lacks 


the art of drawing from his pupil that 
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mental activity that makes development 
possible. He possesses not a knowledge 
of the fine art of teaching, without which 
scholarship and information, from the 
standpoint of teaching, is of scant worth. 
Dr. Lange points out in another connec- 
tion entirely, that he “should be skeptical 
about the result so long as the problem 
of how to prepare university teachers has 
not been solved.” And if we have in the 
university as teachers those unprepared 
to teach, how may we expect these same 
teachers to prepare for the field, those who 
come before them for instruction. “The 
chief criticism of university graduates,” 
says Mr. Wood, “is that they know ex- 
cellently the things they can’t teach well 
enough.” 

In line with the apt characterization of 
Dr. Lange above made, as to the lack of 
training on the part of teachers in uni- 
versities, we note our editorial statement 
in our March, 1917, issue on this very 
point: “These professors are many times 
well prepared in their own narrow spe- 
cialty, but they have seldom touched 
elbows with those who actually make the 
Could the 
college professor on sabbatical leave enter 


‘wheels go round.’ average 
a business house or shop or office, or be 
given compulsory opportunity to study 
some of the actual conditions of life under 
direction of men of affairs, he would re- 
turn to his ‘chair’ much better prepared 
for his work and broadened in his out- 
look.”’ 

T is significant that 


Superintendents 


of 43 
reporting, 21 


County 
report 
deficiency in methods of teaching of ele- 
mentary school subjects on the part of 
university graduates, and 11 City Super- 
intendents out of 19 reporting, offer the 
same criticism. Of normal school gradu- 
ates, on the other hand, 19 out of 43 
County Superintendents complain of lack 
of knowledge of subjects. Of 19 City 


Superintendents, 6 are dissatisfied with 
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scholarship and 7 with knowledge of ele- 
mentary subjects. 

In speaking of the weaknesses incident 
to the profession, Dr. Burk says: “These 
results are not because the subjects of 
history, science, economics are not taught 


The 
trouble is, there was no natural digestion, 


the records are there to prove it. 


no antecedent motivating hunger, no assim- 
ilation and consequently no creation of 
individual. He is a 
His 


history, science, and other forms of or- 


new tissue in the 


passive receptacle of others’ thinking. 


ganic knowledge are retained unchanged 


in his memory. It never gets into his 


mind. For a time at least, if questions 
in the right verbal form are asked, an- 
swers may be glibly regurgitated from the 
memory. The sadness of it all is, that we 


have accepted this situation for its face 
value.” 

Apropos of the relative value of sub- 
ject matter and method, we quote from 
our editorial in issue of March, 1917. “It 
may not be out of place to remark here 
no educational institutions 


throughout the country or State now de- 


that there are 


manding more attention than the normal 
schools. Professional spirit they have and 
But 
grown up an idea that the normal school 
In fact, it 


academic 


in abundance. there has somehow 
is a professional school only. 
both 


professional. It is a 


must be at present and 


vocational school. 
The high school cannot in its four years 
lay a proper foundation in the technique 
of the statutory subjects. Especially can 


it not do this with so many electives in 


force. And to say that a young man or 


woman should in case know on 


entering a high school that he or she is 


every 


to enter the teaching profession is beside 
the mark. Under our present system, sub- 
jects must be the normal 


school, for there can be no method 


handled in 
unless 


there is a thorough knowledge of subject 


matter upon which method is to be based. 


The graduates of our normal schools to- 
day are, by and large, poorly prepared 
on the acedemic side. They need train- 
On the other hand, 
“Failure or partial success in teaching is 
frequently the part of those who graduate 
from a recognized university that offers 
no opportunity for practice in its depart- 
ment of education. 


ing in subject matter.” 


These men and women 
have to gain their first experience at the 
expense of the pupils upon whom they 
practice. They teach by ‘main strength 
and awkwardness.’ The theory that a 
teacher is “born, not made,’ is only a half 
truth.” (S. E. N., Sept. 1914.) 

NE important factor must not be for- 

gotten when pointing out the need for 
more satisfactory teacher training. Our 
Normal Schools have in their staffs many 
men and women, who, by training, tem- 
perament and capacity to instruct are as 
eminently out of place as the bull in the 
proverbial China shop. It is not at all 
a common thing to find in a normal school 
a great teacher, and at the same time one 
who knows thoroughly the field of his 
specialty and the field of general educa- 
tion as well. If the normal school 
lead, not follow, such teachers are the 
only sort to find place there. The great 
wonder is that at the pitiably inadequate 
salaries paid such teachers 
schools, and especially in those of Cali- 
fornia, how it is possible to retain those 
who are attached to the corps. 

Neither should it be forgotten that too 
often the teacher in the normal school, 
following the time-honored custom of the 
university professor, spends much time 
“lecturing at” his students, instead of per- 
mitting them opportunity of picking up 


is to 


in normal 


such grains of knowledge as might prove 
valuable in the day’s work, when, armed 
with certificate and confidence, they take 
the trail to the back country, because the 
city requires two years of training upon 
the less valuable country boy and girl, 














before permitting the initiates to enter 
into the promised land. Were the process 
reversed, the teacher training in our nor- 
mal schools and colleges could be so rein- 
forced by such excellent oversight and 
supervision as the city is prepared to give 
that the general 
would be 


standard of teaching 


raised in no_ inconsiderable 
degree. 

The proposal made through resolution 
of the superintendents at their recent con- 
vention that the needs of the State would 
be best met through the appropriation by 
the regents of the university of the entire 
Searls’ gift to found and conduct a school 
of education at the University of Califor- 
nia, would largely answer the question in 
future of the proper professional training 
And a 
united effort on the part of normal school 


of teachers by that institution. 


faculties and State school officials should 
result in such attention to a study of sub- 
jects on the part of normal school students 
as to answer all future criticism of weak- 
ness in this regard. 


4A: 4... 


INCE the June issue there have been 
three notable educational meetings in 
the State—the High School 
Association in July; the Superintendents’ 





‘Teachers’ 


Association at Yosemite in August; and 


the: Teacher Training 
STATE Conference just closed in 
MEETINGS berkeley. All furnished 
rich programs in_ their 
respective fields, and each has been 


pretty fully reported in the Sierra Edu- 
cational News. In the several meetings 
there was much well worth reporting 
for which room was wanting. Indeed, 


those who have followed the various 


and varied programs agree that noth- 
ing better, in fact or in promise, has 
discussion for 


appeared in educational 


California schools. It is to be regretted 


that because of including timely reports 
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of these meetings certain contributions 
in hand have had to be held over for 
a future issue. It is possible, if not yet 
for the standard 48-page 
magazine may yet have to be substituted 
64 pages. It is apparent that, in both 
quantity and quality of reading matter, 


probable, that 


members and readers are receiving more 
than originally promised. 
R. G. B. 
_ resignation from the superin- 
tendency of the Los Angeles Schools 
of Dr. Albert Shiels 
surprise. Dr. Shiels says in a communi- 


comes as a great 


cation to the City Board of Education 


under date of August 


DR. SHIELDS 22nd: “I have felt for 
RESIGNS a long time that | 

should like to be re- 
lieved from the details involved in the 


administration of this great school system. 
A man has only so many years to live, and 
it is natural that he would wish to com- 
plete certain work that he feels of im- 
portance during the period of life that may 
be allowed him. The 
insistent, 


demands of this 


are and as you 


position are 
aware, they take all the incumbent’s time. 
not only during the usual school hours 
but during evenings and holidays. I desire 
to do some writing and I must do some 
reading in my profession—which present 
conditions forbid.” 

Dr. 


highest 


Shiels takes occasion to offer his 
and 
co-operation on the part of board mem- 
bers, teaching staff and associates. “There 


is always 


appreciation for courtesies 


a disposition,” he 
great deal of credit to the 
head of a large organization. 


Says, to 
attribute a 
Most peo- 
ple forget that whatever he accomplishes 
would not be possible, unless it were 
through the loyal co-operation of those 
others who, because they occupy a less 
prominent place, are apt to be forgotten.” 

Dr. Shiels began his work in Los An- 
geles in September, 1916; this followed a 
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he took 
Before coming to Cali- 
fornia, he had filled a number of prom- 


survey of the schools in which 


prominent part. 


inent positions with signal success, includ- 
ing that of Director of Reference and Re- 
search in the Schools of New York City. 


He was a notable figure at the recent 
convention of superintendents held at 
Yosemite. He is now a member of the 
(alifornia Council of Education. 

A. H.C 


i IS probably true that the execution 
of the Smith-Hughes Act of Congress 
is proceeding as rapidly as may reasona- 


bly be expected. For California, a finan- 
cial statement has recently been issued 
State De- 


E.duca- 


from the 
PROGRESS OF 
THE SMITH- 


HUGHES ACT 


partment of 
tion under the di- 


rection of Commis- 


sioner E. R. Snyder. 


beside the intormation 1t gives on ab- 


propriations certain 


important 


meanings isions are implied. 
Ty" + fe +} t 1 +4 
lwenty-o1 he tiftv-eight counties 
: 11 A 
partici e revenue irnished 
jointly by the State and Federal Govern- 
ment. Forty per cent of the counties, 
ith seventy per cent of the total pop- 
ulation, by the last census received a 


grand total « apportionment, for the 


specified purposes of $63,372.09. Five 
of these lie north of the Bay district ; 
six about the Bay; and ten in the San 
Joaquin Valley and south. With one 


exception, the population of these coun- 


ties is 20,000 or more. Yet there are nine 


other counties of 25,000 or more popu- 


lation that are not represented in the 
table, by even a single school. Forty- 
eight schools maintain one or more 
classes. These include full time, part 


time and co-operative instruction; and 


cover agriculture, millinery, dressmak- 
ing, automobile construction and repair, 
applied electricity, machine shop, car- 


pentry, pattern making, home econom- 
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ics, ship building, printing, sheet metal, 


nursing, citizenship and Americaniza- 


tion, restaurant, sugar oil 


chemistry, power sewing machine, sales- 


chemistry, 


manship, radio buzzer, boat building, 

industrial drawing and boiler making. 
Here are arrangements for nearly 150 

of three 


school : 25 schools 


classes, an average classes to 


each have two or 
more classes each; 25 schools have each 
one class only, 16 of which are for agri- 


culture. 


Two counties, Alameda and Los An- 
geles, have nearly half of the schools 
and receive 55% of the apportionment. 


\ trifle more than one-half of the total 
throughout the State goes for instruc- 
the 
several classes in the different forms of 


tion in trades and industries. For 


home economics, constituting one-third 
of the 
allowed 


has been 


total 


whole number, there 


one-eighth of the 


The 


are 


appor- 
tionment. twenty-one 


all full 


ceiving just about one-third of the total 


courses in 


‘ulture time classes re- 


revenue. It is an 

the 

conditions. 
but 


tropolis of the State but one. 


interesting exhibit. 


table 


Sacramento County 


But a study of reveals some 


peculiar 


supports two classes, and the me- 


Among 
the cities Oakland and Los Angeles have 


two-thirds of the schools. it 4s 


notice- 
able, also, that two-thirds of the work 
listed is in full time classes, and as 


a consequence students are not dividing 


their studies with Part 


time training is immensely worth while, 


wage earning. 


providing it can be safely postponed to 
The 


Education 


follow a good general education. 


Commissioner of Vocational 


has quite justified the existence and 
service of his office. Another year should 
show a considerable increase of voca- 


tional effort and more cities and counties 


reached. California needs this service, 


and the aid, while meager enough, is 


generally offered. R. G. B. 
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FROM SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Chief of Occupational Direction, A. E. F. 


[Author's Note: 


The Courier, the official publication of the A. E. F., for the men in Base 
Section No. 2, was, until June last, issued weekly 
peared, in its original form, in The Courier of May 


at Bordeaux, France. The following article ap- 
30, under title, “What Do You Know?” The 


article was prepared while the author was serving as Chief of Occupational Direction of our forces 
overseas. We acknowledge courtesy of The Courier for privilege to reprint. 

The original article was intended to benefit the men while they were awaiting return to this 
country. Its purpose was to afford a point of view and to aid these men in their readjustment 
from military to civil life. The changed conditions under which the article now appears, necessi 


tate, of course, a modified treatment. 


of the 


HE question was constantly asked by 
members of the A. E. F. wherever we 
met them throughout France, “What 
are the conditions in America?’ Men who 
had been away for a year or eighteen months 
or more had received no information save 
that given in Paris editions of certain Ameri- 
can newspapers. Or perhaps an occasional 
London paper or a much-delayed American 
daily had drifted their way. 

Most of the men who asked this question 
hardly knew what to believe. The American 
soldier had presented to him statements of 
all shades and extremes. Some of his in- 
formants told him that economic conditions 
in the States were never so bad as now. 
They pictured the 


difficulty the returning 


man would have in securing a job. They 
laid emphasis upon the high cost of living; 
the fact that salaries were excessively high 
and must come down; that the old job would 
not be relinquished to the soldier on his re- 
turn; and they invariably forecast a revolu- 
tion brought on by the impending conflict be- 
tween capital and labor. Other men painted 
future of 


in glowing terms the wonderful 


\merica. They showed that with the phe- 


nomenal growth just ahead of us that every 
returning soldier had awaiting him a better 
job than he ever had before. Wages were 
to be increased, hours to be shortened, drudg- 
ery to be dignified. 


Between these two possibilities the men 





ig, first in despair, and again in ecstacy. 
Some saw as the outgrowth of the first con- 
dition calamity and disaster just ahead. Oth- 
ers fully expected that in some mysterious 
lanner they, as a reward for work well done 
in Europe, were to return to a life of com- 
rative ease, made possible by high wages, 
roved positions and the open-handedness 
hose who had remained at home. All of 


It is here reprinted in the hope that it may help solve some 
perplexing and serious problems now confronting the returned soldier.) 


this resulted in wrong points of view. Many 
men became downcast, morose, sullen, pessi- 
mistic, discouraged. They saw ahead of them 
impending disaster and defeat of ambition. 
Some openly declared themselves ready to 
strike hands with any organization of Bol- 
shevik tendencies. Others again permitted 


themselves to relax. Some even went so far 


as to assure their fellows that their loss in 
time and financial return, and their sacrifices 
of home and creature comforts, were suffi- 
cient guarantee for a life of comparative ease 
in the future. 


XTREME statements of whatever nature 

are most dangerous. Poise and balance, so 
essential to the men over there, is fully as 
necessary to those who once more strike out 
into the channels of every-day existence. They 
must realize that it is impossible to remove 
from the industries, the shops, the fields 
and factories, the world of commerce, the 
professions, 4,000,000 men without setting the 
a-tremble. The 


structure wonder is. that 


greater rather than less upheavel did not 
result. That our economic and industrial life 
continued to function during the war period 
in so nearly a normal fashion was owing to 
the practically united purpose and patriotism 
of the entire American people; the eagerness 
of our women to assume positions before oc- 
cupied by men only; and the enthusiasm 
and willingness of boys and girls everywhere 
to unite in every phase of war emergency 
work—gardening, harvesting, thrift and sav- 
ings campaigns, a thousand and one worthy 
and necessary projects. It is to be hoped 
that these evidences of unselfishness are not 
to be lost, now that the war is over. To 
sink once more back into the old rut and 
routine would be nothing short of a national 


calamity. 
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The soldier now returning home should at- 
tempt to realize fully that even before the 
war conditions in 
of the best. 


oping country, such as ours, serious problems 


America were not always 
In a wealthy and rapidly devel- 
These have to be 
With the 
ultimate 


are constantly arising. 


met and solved. coming on of 


the war and our entrance into it, 
many of these problems became more acute. 
The industries, the shops, the manufacturing 
plants, the farms, the offices, the professions, 
the schools, lost heavily to the demands of 
war from best suffered. 
Boys, men of advanced years, girls and wo- 
men, gladly stepped forward to fill the places 


left vacant. 


their men. Trade 


But the activities in production 


and manufacture and trade and commerce 


could not be carried on as in normal times. 


In many instances the shortage of labor 


spelled stagnation in business or the rotting 


of a crop in the field; and withdrawal of 


patronage caused many a concern to close 


its doors. 


mi the armistice was signed the Amer- 
ican people were planning on a continu- 
ation of the war for another year and a half. 
\ll surplus monies were withdrawn and con- 


verted into Liberty Bonds, Thrift 


War 


building operations, at the 


Stamps 


and Securities. For lack of money. 


request of the 


Government, practically ceased in city, town 


and country. Investments were not sought. 


There was little activity in the transfer of 


city property or farming lands. Immediately 


on the signing of the armistice some consid- 


erable advance was made in building opera- 


tions. Excavations untouched for many 


months saw renewed operations. Building 


that had re- 
mained for months a few feet above ground, 


began on foundations or walls 


and contracts were let for new buildings. 


The closing of June 28, 


peace terms, saw 


activities increase still further. Now in many 
lines orders for materials and equipment can 
not be filled. But it may be six months, a 
before we can 


With the 
hundreds of 


year, even longer hope for 


return to the normal. return to 


thousands 
of soldiers and with the abrupt stop put to 


America of so many 


war activity work at home, the job problem 


is not an easy one. Every effort is now 


being made by the people in America to take 


care of the returning soldier. Beneficial laws 


q . a ° 
have been enacted by various State legisla- 


tures. Large employers of labor are endeay- 


oring in every way to so reshape their busi- 
ness as to take back into their employ the 
men who were formerly with them. 

But the law of supply and demand has in 
America never been fully solved. Grains or 
fruits or vegetables grown in one part of the 
country may rot on the ground for want of 
help to care for the crop. 
in another part of the 
hundreds of idle 
chanics or 


At the same time 
country 
men seeking 
salesmen or 


there are 
Me- 
stenographers or 
teachers may apply in vain for positions in 
one section while a 
help in another place. 


work. 


loud cry goes up for 
We are handicapped 
by a false and inadequate economic system. 
The problem of distribution and the field of 
the so-called middle-man 


fully worked out. 


have never been 
As a result, the producer 
with securing too 
for his output. 


is charged great return 
The producer in turn charges 
the retailer with demanding exorbitant prices, 
or the middle-man or combine of acting in 
restraint of trade. The 


are questioned as to their 


carrying concerns 


motives, and the 
whole reacts upon the consumer. Men move 
from place to place on the vain theory that 
the grass in the fellows’ 


other pasture is 


greener than in their 


foot 


own. Plans now on 


labor bureaus and 
should result in an ultimate 
adjustment of this situation to the satisfac- 


tion of all concerned. 


through the various 


social agencies 


L is inevitable that a period of inactivity, 
of depression and readjustment, follow the 


war. Such a period has followed every large 


war. In the present instance, the length of 


this period is to be 


determined largely by 


the returning soldier. His attitude in help- 
ing to right wrong conditions and his desire 
for fair play should tend to sweep away the 
profiteer on the one hand, and on the other, 
the all 


overturn 


too large number of men who would 


established government to 


ends; 


serve 


their own selfish men to whom ideas 


of law and order and social solidarity are 


understanding of the 
The 


dangerous to 


as foreign as is true 
Americanism. 
the Bolsheviki 


the future of our 


principles of profiteer 


and alike are 
and if the 
should be dealt with and punished, the other 


should, if 


country, one 


originating on a foreign soil, be 


returned without ceremony to the land from 


which he came. 
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With a proper balance once established, 
we shall see certainly in a few months, great- 
ly renewed activity. The food problem be- 
came acute during the war and for many 
European and Eastern countries it still ex- 
ists. It will take the United States many 
nonths to produce and store up such a sup- 
y of foodstuffs as she had before the war. 
More than 


great quantities of foodstuff 


ply 
this we are called upon to supply 
is to people out- 
side our own country. This means renewed 
activity in agriculture and manufacturing 
nd commerce. The building trades will be 
trained 


active The mechanic wil] be in 


great demand: labor of all kinds will be 
Internal development in road build- 
bringing of lands 


ing, the non-productive 


under cultivation, the projection of lines of 


transportation, thus connecting forest and 
1ine and the products of the soil with ready 
markets—all this will call for workmen of 
very type and class. Our own national 
trade is to increase. Our commerce with 
reign countries which before has been 
shamefully inadequate, will under proper di- 
rection soon astonish the world. At the pres- 
nt moment “business is good,” but our in- 
lustrial unrest must be quieted 
American soldier feels keenly the 
great injustice done him in so many in- 
stances, in the high salaries paid his fel- 
lows who were retained in America to en- 
gage in war activity work. He should, of 
uurse, thoroughly understand, if he does not 
already, that such war industry work—ship- 
ling, arms and munitions manufacture, 
irplane construction, food production, cloth- 
ing making, shipping in all its phases—these 
other lines of work were just as essen- 
o the winning of the war as was the 
vork in the front lines. The soldier knows 
it many a man chaffed at being compelled 
to remain on this side, preferring rather the 
more strenuous but colorful life on the other 
side He can not, however, reconcile the 
fact that men equally well fitted as himself 
ithstand the physical hardships, should 


spared the danger to life and health, and 


€ itted to remain in comfortable homes 
on a salary of $6, $8 or $12 per day, while 
the soldier rejoiced on an income of $33 


per month. Nor does the problem find sat- 


Stactory 


solution in his mind by the fact 


that it cost, month to month during the war, 


increasingly more to live in this 
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country, 





or that many of those who remained would 
gladiy have exchanged places. He is cer- 
tain that all men subject to the selective draft 
should have been given the same treatment. 
Every man should have been placed where 
his services would have counted for most. 
The same salary should have been paid t 
those who were needed at home as to those 
who went overseas and living furnished them 
or such additional given 
would cover actual cost of living. 


. 
them as 


money 
Under 
such a system, most of our present labor 
troubles would have been cleared away for- 
ever. 

HE average soldier wants j 

will be satisfied with nothing le 
through long days and nights in the camps, 
on the march and on the battlefront, come 
in contact with the stern realities of life. 
Sham and pretense he will not tolerate. He 
has learned the lesson of give and take. He 
has, through his need for help and his will- 
ingness to extend it, acquired a social con- 
sciousness Hope, therefore, in the solving 
of the labor difficulties now upon us, rests 
largely in the common sense, the disciplined 


mind, the poise and balance and the desire 


for justice of our returned and 


returnin 
returning 


soldiers 


E. every city, town and country village, 
the returning American soldier is being re- 


Boards 


ceived by Chambers of Commerce, 
f Trade, Merchants’ Associations and social 
organizations, and every opportunity thrown 
in his way to provide suitable and lucrative 
employment. It is not charity that the sol- 
dier desires, but a chance to find his place 
in the economic and social channels and an 
opportunity to help himself in the quickest 
and most satisfactory manner. The national 
government, in recognition of the seriousness 
of the situation, has extensive plans through 
both Federal and State agencies for road- 
building, reforestation, land reclamation and 
The U. S. 
of Labor, through its Employment Service 
with headquarters in 


other large projects. Department 


every State and in 
most of the large cities, is using every en- 
deavor to connect the man with the job. 
The Occupational Direction Commission of 
the Army Educational Corps, A. E. F., while 
functioning in France and Germany, was 
working in co-operation with the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. The work of the Y. M. 
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THE 





C. A. in helping to place men in suitable po- 


sitions is most praiseworthy. 


HE 


changed Ar 


back to a 
The industrial, the com- 


American soldier has come 


lerica. 
mercial, the economic, the social conditions 
of our country, have undergone great change 
There must 


during the few years past. 


be a complete readjustment, as between 


soon 
capi- 
tal and labor. The price of living must, of 
course, be lowered. Commodities and neces- 
But 


sities of life are to be reduced in price. 
while the war prices were exorbitant many 


articles can never again be purchased for 
what they brought before the war. Wages 
in many instances must increase over the 
pre-war scale. On the other hand, there 


must be a reduction in the wage scale pre- 


vailing for many mechanics and artisans and 


laborers who worked in the war industries. 


One thing is certain, the American people, 
in the 


1 


ade by tnose 


while appreciative in highest degree of 


the sacrifices m who helped in 
the winning of the war, will never again per- 
mit themselves to tolerate inadequate service 
two 


American Army 


or poor work as in the past. And the 


million men who 


overseas will as individuals no longer be 
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satisfied with inadequate thei: 
particular work. The future of our American 
institutions, the success of our industrial life, 
the development of our commercial relations 


depend upon. well-paid, 


training for 


well-housed, con 
tented, loyal American citizens. This means 


tor every man and every woman an educa- 


tion. It means equal 
schooling for every boy and every girl. There 
must be a minimum educational requirement 
for all. The man 


in the channels of 


it 


opportunities for 


who expects to compete 


trade or industry must, 
he find himself handicapped in the race, 
facilities as 
will help him in the forward push. 


American 


lay hold of such educational 


industrial life offers 


every op- 
portunity to the man of today. The devel- 


opments are inevitable. The American peo- 


ple reach the 


helping hand. 


out to returning soldier the 


The right minded in America 


will do everything in reason to at once help 


those who offered all that was theirs for 
the honor of their country and the peace 
f the world. But the American soldier 


nust do his part in preparing for the posi- 


1e is fitted to occupy and in filling to 
utmost of his ability any post he may 


THE QUESTIONING ATTITUDE 
DR. R. G. BOONE 


OTH educational 
less 


doctrine and school 


practice are dogmatic than a gen- 


1 
n 


eration ago. The truth in the matter 


. 1 ohap ¢ nined ‘ 1 
seems to be less easily determined than our 


predecessors thought. The problem grows in 


" 1 ott ints a1} } 1 ] 
compi:iexity, not ali the proposed soiutions 


solve. New factors have injected themselves 


or are now recognized that the usual 


refuse 


interpretations Educational 


theory is in a 


wholesome way uncertain of the full meaning 





of the process. This does not mean that there 


is less conviction, but more thinking touching 
educational, and especially 
Not people 


professions, or 


school questions. 


school alone, or those in the 


officials of system, bu 
the general reading public, buyers and sellers 
in the market, organi- 


members of industrial 


zations, wage earners and wage payers, every- 


where see in schooling and all formal lessons 
influences that affect their interests. They 
are interested in and solicitous for the fu- 


ture of themselves and their fellows, and the 


common institutions, in the presence of a 


force of so obvious potency and so little un- 


derstood. This 





a universal questioning grounds of 


on tne 


our own educational faith and practice. Is 
the initiative in books and culture, in conning 


classic languages, or 
What 


done? 


even the vernacular?’ 


can science do for us? What has it 
Is the much-lauded laboratory or the 
shop possessed of the only virtue? Or the 
What is worth while in the kinder- 
What is 


The question is 


library? 


garten? worth while 


not always or ly one 


of doubt, but of investigation. Its advent 


the introduction of the spirit an 


marks 


motives of science into a field once in pos- 


session of intellectual dogma and the church. 


The dicta of those who know will always 


} Fa nto ° | Soares mhin . 
ye a potent factor in all effective teaching: 


but simple authority, the 


the dictation of the instruction, definition and 
prescription have less place than formerly 
There is, however, the wholesome uncer- 
tainty in current educational doctrine: less 


assurance, more inquiry. 
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PROBLEMS OF TEACHER TRAINING IN CALIFORNIA 


WILL C. WOOD 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


blem of teacher- 


e 4 e > + - 
regarded as one of! ration 


nce teacher-training three reasons. 
ys exerted a potent in- been able to meet 
> educa- teachers; second, the 
not been able to offer 
Ss are undergoin 
: } 1; 


courses in high school 
preparation of 
the normal 


could do to 
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in the elementary schools offer a salary of 
less than $800 a year. In many instances, 
teachers accepting the would be 
obliged to travel by stage for long distances, 


positions 


paying railroad and stage fares aggregating 
$50. Board in many country districts form- 
erly obtainable for $20 a month is now cost- 
ing $40 a month, or $480 a year, and in many 
Districts such as these 
will be obliged to pay a better wage, or if 


instances even more. 


this cannot be done, the teachers who may 
be secured will be obliged to resort to the 
old practice of “boarding round.” Some way 
must be found to meet this situation. How- 
ever, I recognize that it is not a problem 
of teacher-training; it is a problem of fi- 
nance. 

The 


schools is also easily explained. 


decrease in attendance at normal 
There are 
chiefly two types of students who enter the 
normal schools. There are young women 
who desire to teach chiefly as a means of 
others take up 


teaching chiefly out of a spirit of service. 


livelihood; there are who 


During the war, the wages of teachers, as 


compared with wages in other occupations 
open to women, were so low that most young 
fields of commercial and 
had 


social service, found a prolific and congenial 


women entered the 


office work. Those who the spirit of 


field in war activities. In consequence, the 


not attract them. 


that the outlook for better 


normal schools could 


It would seem 


normal schools is becom- 
The 


increased the 


attendance at the 
Legislature, at its 
State appro- 


priation for elementary schools from $15 to 


ing more hopeful. 


recent session, 
$17.50 per pupil in average daily attendance 
and the county appropriation from $13 per 
pupil to $21 per pupil, or $550 per teacher. 
Practically every district in California has 
advanced teachers’ wages from 15 to 20 per 
during the Most 


even the smallest, are paying at least $800 


cent summer. districts, 


a year for teaching service. The cities have 
in most instances granted an increase of $240 
per annum, while Oakland, leading all her sis- 
$420 
per annum, salary 
of $1800 for elementary school teachers. In 


ter cities, has granted an increase of 


establishing a maximum 


fact, the salaries for teaching are in some 


instances becoming comparable with the 


salaries of other occupations open to women. 
However, a salary is to be measured, not in 


dollars, but in purchasing power, and it will 


salaries even be- 
level during the 
shall 


move to 


be mecessary to advance 
yond the present 
year unless 


coming 
costs take a 
The 


gained 


living 
downward tendency. pay bet- 
ter wages has such headway that 
we are now in a more favorable position to 


soon 


offer inducements for young women to enter 
the normal schools. 

Another hopeful thing is the passing of 
the necessity for social service in connection 
with the war. It is true that the war opened 
up great fields of social service that will not 
be abandoned. With these fields the schools 
compete. Sut the 
a demand has reached, and we 
may look forward confidently to a greater 
enrollment of young women of the missionary 
type in the normal schools. 

I wish to suggest that a concerted effort 
be made to interest 
teaching work. The 
the nature of propaganda, or, 
counter-propaganda? It is a fact that 
teachers do not themselves sufficiently ap- 
preciate the tremendous importance of their 
calling. Many teachers are frankly 
getic in their attitude toward teaching, first 
on account of the lack of financial rewards 
and, second, on account of what seems to be 
the narrowing effect of the work itself. In 


my judgment, we must not only increase the 


must hereafter peak of 


such been 


young people in the 
must partake of 


shall I 


plan 
say, 


many 


apolo- 


financial rewards of teaching to a minimum 


wage sufficient to enable one to live and 
grow professionally, but we must also show 
that the 
not all measured in 
kind of produced 
millionaires; it has never been as profitable 


as business 


the teacher rewards of life are 
dollars and cents. No 
social service has ever 
and cents. 
And when it does become as profitable as 


business, it 


measured in dollars 


will cease to be genuine social 


service. I would, therefore, counsel the or- 
ganization of a movement to emphasize the 
rewards of teaching other than the financial 
rewards. 

We need also to remove the causes for 
of the 
In my judgment, the chief causes are to be 
found in the present practice of working out 
courses of study in great detail at the central 


office; in insistence upon a methodology that 


the narrowing effect teaching work 


leaves no room for initiative; in regulations 
that hamper the free play of the teachers’ 
spirit which alone can give life to the work, 
and in supervision that is more in the nature 
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of limitation and interference than of help- 
fulness and inspiration. We need greater 
democracy in education. The teacher is en- 
titled to the privilege of self-direction within 
reasonable limits. She should be given op- 
portunity to participate in making courses of 
study, in defining educational aims and val- 
ues, in planning her work to fit the needs 
of pupils rather than the ready-made plans 
Of course, there must be 
general guidance of the teaching work, but 
only in the larger phases and relations. Too 
frequently, what we call educational leader- 


of supervisors. 


ship is nothing less than educational autoc- 
And it is autocracy of the most killing 
when it 


racy. 


type descends to details; when it 


reduces the teacher from an artist to an ar- 
tisan. Democracy in education challenges that 
kind of 


of the 


leadership. The educational leader 
future will not be one who assumes 
that he and his supervisors are chosen and 
called to think out all the problems of teach- 
ing. He will not attempt to impose a ready- 
upon the 


injunction: 


made solution of these problems 


teaching body with the implied 


“Yours not to reason why, 
Yours but to do and die.” 
And that is 


cratic 


what happens under an auto- 


regime—death of the teacher’s spirit. 


There is no spirit where freedom is absent; 


there is no vision where the teacher is walled 


in; there is no growth except where the plant 


L 


as opportunity to send its roots abroad. 


If teaching is not to continue to narrow the 


lives of people who engage in it, we must 
teachers, en- 
back 

being at 
least a tiny bacteria in the ferment that in- 
dicates This 


not strictly within the province of teacher- 


stimulate self-growth among 


courage participation, and throw upon 


the teacher the responsibility of 


progress. matter also is one 
training institutions, but we should all recog- 
nize that democracy in education is on the 
way, and that its coming will enable us to 
make a better appeal and get a better re- 
sponse to our call for enlistment in the 
teaching service. 

3ut the matter of obtaining recruits is of 
immediate and pressing importance. I wish 
to suggest school student 
be reached as soon as possible with a state- 
ment of opportunities in the teaching service. 
\ brief statement in the 


tional 


that every high 


nature of a voca- 
guidance bulletin should be prepared 


and circulated in the high schools. 
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The problem of training teachers in special 
branches for both elementary and _ high 
schools also is worthy of the attention of 
this conference. We have no adequate and 
thoroughly organized courses for the train- 
ing of teachers, especially high school teach- 
ers, of music, art and physical education, in 
any public institution in California. We have 
been obliged to depend upon the 
East and upon private institutions for teach- 


largely 


ers of these branches. 

The Legislature recently passed a law pro- 
viding for compulsory school attendance of 
non-English minors. 


speaking and _ illiterate 


We are facing the important problem of 
are called 
upon to do a large work in solving this prob- 


lem. 


Americanization and the schools 


So far, little has been done for the 


training of teachers for this special work. 


Our teacher-training program should be en- 
for training for teachers 


larged to provide 


who can attack the problem intelligently. 


An _ investigation made has re- 
vealed that the superintendents are not thor- 
oughly 


teacher-training institutions. 


recently 


product of our 
Out of 43 coun- 
ties reporting on university graduates as ele- 
mentary school teachers, 9 report such teach- 
ers deficient in knowledge of the elementary 


satisfied with the 


school subjects they are called upon to teach; 
14 report that they are lacking in breadth 
of view; 21, that they are deficient in meth- 
ods of teaching; 11, that they lack a grasp 
of educational aims and values; 29, that they 
lack knowledge of, and sympathy with, com- 
that they lack 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, child life. 
Out of 19 city 11 are not 
satisfied with the preparation in methods 
of teaching; 12 criticize university-trained 
teachers on account of a lack of sympathy 
with, and understanding of, community prob- 
lems and 14 deplore the lack of sympathy 
with, and understanding of, child life. 

In reporting on normal-trained teachers, 
10 of the 43 county superintendents report 
dissatisfaction with the scholarship of teach- 
ers; 19 report a lack of knowledge of sub- 
jects taught; 23 report a lack of breadth 
of view; 7 criticize methods of teaching; 14 
report lack of grasp of educational aims and 
values; 25 report a lack of sympathy with 
community problems and 22 a lack of un- 
derstanding of, and sympathy with, child life. 
The 19 city superintendents report as follows: 


munity problems and 24, 


superintendents, 
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6 are dissatisfied with scholarship; 7 with 


knowledge of elementary subjects; 11 with 


breadth of view; 2 with methods of teach- 


ing; 8 with grasp of educational aims and 


values, 8 with knowledge of, and sympathy 


with, community problems; and 7 with knowl- 
edge of, and sympathy with, child life. 
that the 


common to 1 rsity and 


It will be noted chief criticisms, 


normal trained 
teachers are lack of grasp of educational aims 
and values, lack of sympathy with community 
problems and lack of understanding of child 
life. The normal school graduates are strong 


in methods of teaching but deficient in 
knowledge of subjects and breadth of view. 


And 


tary 


this in spite of the review of elemen- 


school branches in the normal schools. 


University graduates, even without special 


review, make a far better showing in knowl- 


edge of elementary school subjects. It would 


also seem that university training gives a 


better grasp of educational aims and values 


and broader vision 
These 


with the 


opinions from superintendents who 


deal products of teacher-training 


institutions are food for thought. Something 


must be done to give normal school grad- 


uates better teaching perspective, better grasp 


of educational aims and values It would 


seem that the need here is for more funda- 


mental courses education, including a dis- 


cussion of aims and values and _ principles 


of general method. Both university and nor- 


know 


practical applied sociology in order to enable 


mal-trained teachers should more of 


understand 


them to 
By this, I do not 


community 


k sociology. Ev- 


problems 
mean boo 
ery normal school and university has in its 


shadow a great human laboratory for the 


study of community problems and it ought 


to be used. There is need also for courses 


in child psychology to enable teachers to 


understand child life. I do not mean memo- 


riter work from a text-book in psychology 


“We must look forward with a long 


vision, 


We have got beyond that kind of psychol- 


ogy in recent years. I mean practical ob- 


servation of child life and practical applied 
psychology which is now sufficiently de- 
veloped to justify its 

The 


uates and 


being taught. 


scholarship of normal school grad- 


their knowledge of elementary 


school subjects have also been questioned. 


Since university graduates are 


superior in 
respect to these qualities in spite of lack of 
review in the elementary branches, we may 
well question whether the review required in 
normal schools is sufficient; whether normal 


school graduates would not be better pre- 


pared if their training were broadened so 


as to include higher courses in English, his- 
tory, science and other college subjects. The 
chief criticism of normal school graduates is 
that they have been prepared to teach in an 
know 


criticism of 


excellent things don’t 
The 


graduates is 


way the they 


thoroughly enough. chief 


university that they know ex- 


cellently the teach well 
that 


improvement in the 


things they can’t 


enough. It would 


seem to me there 
is room for 
both 


normal 


training 
given in 
The away 
the exploited and exploded idea that its work 


types of training institutions. 


school ought to get from 


is analogous to that of a trade school; that 


its only function is to teach methods, es- 


pecially specific special methods, the assump- 
tion being in some instances that each ele- 
mentary school subject “has a movement all 
its own.” It from the 


assumption that the student entering normal 


ought to get away 


school has sufficient scholarship and funda- 


that the 
itself entirely to 


mental training so normal school 


may devote “methodizing” 


other 


what the student already knows. In 


words, the function of the normal school 


should be conceived to be the broadening 


of vision as well as the 


skill. 


hand, should give greater attention to meth- 


development of 
teaching The university, on the other 


ods of teaching. 
world is not 


realizing that a_ better 


here but is in the making. Wandering now in the mire of a hundred erstwhile battlefields, 


we ‘lift up our eyes to the hills from whence cometh our help,’ 


Only uplifted eyes and 


working members can save the stricken people of the world from the Slough of Despond. 
It is in this spirit that we approach the problem of reorganizing the great institution of 


education to serve the purposes of a better civilization.” 


Hon. Wit C. Woon. 
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THE COURSE FOR TRAINING SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


ALEXIS F. LANGE 
University of California 


HENEVER I try to 
indicated by Superintendent Wood, I 
find 
being at all 


get to the job 
questions, 
that the 
I finally step on are really terra firma. 


myself in a bog of 


without sure answers 
The 
impede is,— 

the the 


traditional way as a fixed four-year part of 


first question to safe footing 


am I to think of high school in 


an immutable school system, or am I to think 


of a secondary school-in-the-making, which 


shall minister educationally to the whole of 


adolescence, which shall be articulated with 


a six-year elementary school at one end and 


with the university at the other, and of which 


the teachers are to be the makers? In view 


of the recent developments in educational the- 


ry and practice, my answer is that unless 
I am allowed to start with the conception 
of an evolving school system of which an 
eight-year secondary school period is an es- 
sential feature, I shall have to throw up my 
art of the job. 

The next tricky question to be asked and 


like 


do?” 


beforehand is 
“What do a king 
far more complex. What do secondary school 
do? Teach 

Which is 


he aims of 


answered Huckleberry 


Finn’s Only it is 


teachers youth or subjects and 


Which Are 


secondary education to be thought 


skills? end? means? 


pile or as a swarm of bees, 


the 


sand 


of as a 


each clinging to others and all to a 


In using the expression “general 


think of 


queen bee? 


service” am I to secondary school 


teachers 


as participants, like the members of 
a football team, in a co-operative enterprise, 


each contributing to the success of the whole, 


by special service, through Latin, for ex- 


ample, or the science and art of 


cooking: 


or are so-called special teachers, or _ so- 


called vocational teachers wholly to be ex- 


cluded from consideration, just as in plan- 


ning a course for the preparation of golfers, 


might left out of ac 


count Now |, 
vrongly, that | 


the caddy perhaps be 


for submit, rightly or 


one, 


can go on with the quest 


alter a course for the preparation of teachers 





secondary schools, whether of the junior 


high school or senior high school, or junior 


type, only if it is conceded at the 


that the final 


outset objective for all con- 
cerned is, for short, the most abundant and 
dynamic single and group life that can be 


achieved by and for Americans, and that all 
other objectives are never terminals but more 
or less indispensable way stations, such as 
the 


vocation, 


¥ 
physical fitness, right uses of leisure, 


mastery of a efficient citizenship, 
the conquest by youth of the best that has 
thought 


At this point I find it necessary to extri- 


been said and and so on. 

cate myself as best I can from at least one 
more entangling question, or rather network 
of questions. Am I to take the term “course” 
in a limited technical sense only, or also in 
the 


factor in 


inclusive sense according to which 
the 


under 


every 
making of teachers 
the 


and 


secondary 


comes head “professional train- 


ing,’—personal social culture, 
the 


literature 


mastery 


of one or other selected educational 


means, for instance, or agriculture 


or an industrial art, or maybe Greek, as well 
as the science and fine art of education? The 
other day a senior girl erupted into my of- 
fice and in a voice that burlesqued her moth- 


er tongue shrilled out at me: “Say, I haven't 


had anv education yet.” “Obviously so,” | 
remarked, “but I presume you refer to the 
fifteen units prescribed by the State Board 
for the high school certificate.” Now, even 


a small episode like this, illustrates, it seems 
the 
the 
bound up with the problem of the prospective 


to me, how inseparably problem of a 


professional course in narrow sense is 


teacher’s professional course in the wider 


and university 
But 


technical or in an 


sense, with his whole college 


or other institutional training. whether 
take 
inclusive sense, is the problem solved when 
all the 
calculated proportions, in units, let us say? 
cooks 
spoil them in the baking, so that they 
outlook, 


power and skill, ideals and the corresponding 


you “Course” in a 


ingredients are assembled in nicely 


Suppose the educational absent-mind- 


edly 


are not transformed into insights, 


behavior. Of curriculum-making there is no 


end, never will be, never ought to be. But 
will the time never come when we shall 
cease to think that if we offer or prescribe 
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a course and label its items, said course will, 
like a powerful pill, automatically and irre- 
sistibly do the rest? 

These preliminaries I realize greatly need 
elucidation, like certain 
teen points.” 


now famous “four- 
But may I not hope, as the 
distinguished author thereof would say, to 
have at least suggested how I look upon the 
task to be undertaken and why no standard- 
ized scheme or schemes of means can be 
hoped for except insofar as we succeed in 
fixing the constants of the desired results, 
and in securing the chauffeurs, as it were, 
who know what to the teacher- 
training machinery? Possibly we shall make 
little headway at all until after we have solved 
the problem 


tion 


do with 


of a course for the prepara- 
of college and university teachers, in- 
cluding those in departments of education. 

Now, from the point of view of a profes- 
sional course, in the inclusive sense, 
the first constant to be provided for is a 
liberal education, not 


wider 


of an archaic, but of 
a modern type, one that implies many-sided 
knowing through manifold 


social 


and 
the 
and doing. 
In insisting on this as a professional neces- 


activities, 


stands for general efficiency on 


highest possible level of being 


sity, one need not be thinking primarily of 


the direct effect upon the adolescent pupil 
of teachers who, instead of being fractions, 


and perhaps the men 
but for 


thoroughbreds, 


vulgar fractions, of 


and women they might have been, 


their training, all-around 


are 


who see life steadily and see 


it whole, 
as spectators but as participants. 


not 


Without what for want of a less ambigu- 
ous term I have called a liberal education, the 


secondary teachers 


school without the 
On the 


more points of contact ex- 


are 


conditions necessary to team work. 


other hand, the 
ist with reference to knowledge, sympathies, 


appreciations, interpretations of the world of 


nature and man, the better the chances for 
intelligent co-operation, and so for making 
the secondary school function as a _ social 


institution, as an inclusively efficient organ 
democracy-in-the-making. 


it follows, we 


of our Somehow, 


must find ways and means of 
protecting prospective secondary school teach- 
ers against the situation the builders of the 
Tower of Babel were in, after the Almighty 
in His wrath, had confounded their speech. 


All had of 


ists. 


become mere 
nothing in 


necessity 
had 


special- 


They common, or if 
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they had were without a medium of inter- 
communication. 
naissance 


A college and university re- 
as one of the the war 
might solve this problem. But is it coming? 
I have not noticed any signs thus far. Mean- 
while, I am in thorough sympathy with the 
proposal to prescribe for every prospective 
secondary school teacher a number of what 
might be called 


results of 


“citizenship courses” de- 
signed to promote at least an intelligent con- 
ception of American group life and its vari- 
ous problems, presumably, from the point of 
view of social evolution. (Tufft’s book, “The 
Real Living,” 
meaning.) 


Business of illustrates my 
If only one could be at all sure 
courses would not turn out to be 


merely technical foundation courses for those 


that such 


intending to make a profession of the study 
of political science, economics, sociology, etc. 

The second constant may be called, very 
vaguely to be sure, adequate mastery of a 
chosen section of 


experience. 


achievement and 
text-book slav- 
ery, a sense of power and the joy that goes 
with it, 


human 
Liberation from 


ambition to keep informed of the 
onward march of thought and investigation, 
greater skill in selecting and in 


furthering correlations of knowledge, a firmer 


essentials 
grasp of principles and greater resourceful- 
ness in directing their application, increased 
respect for the truth, on the part of teachers 
and pupils alike, a sterner conscience as to 
workmanship, no misinstruction from 
the last professor’s last lectures, and, instead, 


more 


a clear path to the education of adolescents 
by means of instruction—such things are of 
vital and, of 
method 


importance course, university 


studies and 


must be expected to 
make them a part of the prospective secon- 
dary teacher’s equipment. 

3ut when 


tuality, at 


I turn from expectation to ac- 
aspect of it, I find 
that even graduate students constitute a re- 
markable exhibit of mental helplessness. Too 
many can neither think nor speak. At any 
rate, their thinking apparatus ceases to func- 
tion when lifted out of the 
which it has been running. 


least to one 


small box in 


I refer to such 


things as a low degree of power to seize 
the organizing thought of chapter or book; 
reckless thought aviation, without steering 
gear; little experience in starting a train of 
thought and conducting it on a straight track 
to some terminus; paralyzing embarrassment 


on being left alone with a new problem, 
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combined with inability to analyze, devise 
hypotheses, select pertinent facts and put out 
the impertinent ones, and to reach conclu- 
sions with a decent regard for possibilities, 
probabilities and certainties; lack of resource- 
fulness for new uses of old knowledge; great 
weakness in handling the forms of discourse, 
as forms of effective thinking, and so on 
and so forth. Here again one might think 
of organizing and then prescribing a course 
or courses designed to assist students in 
generalizing specialized scientific attitudes, 
in unifying methods of study into method, 
in order that, as teachers, they may co- 
operate in assisting their pupils in forming 
generalized habits of thinking and applying. 
John Dewey’s “How We Think,” might per- 
haps furnish a good starting point. But I 
should be skeptical about the result, as long 
as the problem of how to prepare university 
teachers has not beer solved. 

Faith is the substance of things hoped for 
but not generally seen, yet—to amend St. 
Paul slightly. Accordingly, the secondary 
school that is to be, is likely in time to have 
the services of teachers that will differ only 
in degree, as far as a liberal education con- 
stant is concerned, that will be sufficiently 
sure-footed in the realm of modern schol- 
arship and that will have well-developed men- 
tal executive powers of wide range. Mean- 
while, the wisest plan to pursue is obviously 
to make the best and the most of facts as 
they are. And this applies equally to the 
organization and administration of the course 
of preparation in the narrower professional 
sense. 

Concerning such a course, I venture to 
offer only a few considerations that bear 
rather more on guiding principles than they 
do on details of procedure. Many roads 
lead to Rome, but before taking one and 
trying to improve it, questions of general 
orientation are not unimportant. There is 
a Rome in New York as well as in Italy. 

1. In the first place, then, what to select for 
and what to reject from a professional course, 
what sequences to establish, where to put 
the emphasis, how to unify and correlate,— 
all these matters of organization must be 
viewed from the functional point of view. 
This is perhaps well enough indicated by 
saying that secondary school teachers, like 
their colleagues serving in other divisions of 
the school system, are called upon to be edu- 
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cational artists, to practice the finest of all 
arts, that of which trained youth is the ex- 
pression. 

This statement would be the tritest kind 
of platitude were it not for the fact that ow- 
ing to the narrow intellectual conception of 
university work, “Made in Germany,” depart- 
ments of education, too, are prone to stress 
their science function at the expense of their 
art function. The future secondary school 
teacher may or may not develop into an ex- 
pert school historian or a scientific educa- 
tional methodologist, or an authority in school 
administration. The thing most needful for 
him is to find the springs of professional 
inspiration, to get his bearings as a pros- 
pective representative, in secondary schools, 
of the American Nation at its best, and to 
lay hold of the rationalized “Do’s” and 
“Don’ts” that will enable him to teach so as 
to educate. 

2. If mastery of the art of education, 
rather than the science of education, is seen 
to be the far goal, the historical development 
of educational thought and institutions must 
receive practical recognition in a professional 
course. 

I am well aware that hitherto courses in 
the history of education have often led many 
observers to the remark made by Mephis- 
topheles at the corpse of Faust, “It is as 
if it had never been.” But to me this state 
of affairs simply means that we _ haven't 
learned yet how to set the history of educa- 
tion to work in the teacher-training process. 
Moreover, the art of education includes the 
function, on the part of the secondary school 
teacher, of contributing to the evolution of 
the secondary school system as one phase 
of social evolution in general. But how can 
teachers help rather than hinder such evolu- 
tion, unless they are put in a position where 
they can project lines of possible and desir- 
able development through the fixed points 
of the present and past into the future? As 
in the case of so many other subjects, what 
is needed is not abandonment but more aim- 
ful treatment, a better adaptation of means 
to ends. 

3. Mastery of the art of education implies 
the study of its underlying principles; hence, 
adequate provision must be made for theo- 
retical foundations, with special reference, of 
course, to secondary education and its in- 
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stitutional forms as they are and ought 
to be. 

Even 
idiot 
The 


very practical one of intelligent self-direction, 


Shakespeare was not an_ inspired 
He knew what he was doing and why. 
result to be 


aimed at, is, of course, the 


and this implies the conversion of the pros- 
from the 
atti- 
The outcome may well be co-operative 


pective secondary school teacher 


scholastic to a clear-eyed educational 
tude. 
antagonism of the type represented by a foot- 


ball 


can’t be played unless there are at least two 


game. In fact, the game of progress 


sides. Even the negative effect of putting 


an end to strong convictions, unbiased by 


thinking, is not to be despised. 


4. Instruction being the pivot of a teach- 


er’s activities, provision must be made for 


the study of general method and its special- 


ized applications, educational psychology be- 


ing the hand-maiden in chief throughout. 


reallv 


Comment is unnecessary, but it will 
do no harm, in passing, to point out Scylla 


and Charybdis. Bona fide teachers’ 
Board 


courses, 


to use the State formula, may under 


present conditions be given by masters of 


subjects, the subject being regarded as 


an end in itself. They don’t know it as a 


means of grace and growth for youth. Here 


lies Scylla. Or such courses may be in the 


hands of persons educationally competent in 


every way but don’t know the 


subject as the expert knows it. 


one. They 


Here we have 


Charybdis. Wanted, pilots, who besides hav- 


ing command of the educational material 


know its right uses when administered to 


boys and girls in the various stages of their 


development. 
I ial es 


5. Practice 


half 


professional 


perfect. A truth 


; : 
onlv: but n idequate course 


can be thought of that does not include, dj- 


rected and supervised teaching to the end 
that abstractions may be translated back into 
terms of concrete experience with live 


lescent 


ado- 


Americans, and 


principles and pre- 
cepts converted eventually into wisdom and 
individualized skill. 

More coal for Newcastle. But with it goes 


the conclusion based on theoretical as 


well 
as practical grounds that, have 
in mind the born teacher or the apparently 


still-born teacher, the 


whether we 


directed teaching or 
apprenticeship must not be allowed to end 
with the date of certification. The minimum 
time now prescribed by the State Board may 
turn out to be quite sufficient, provided an 
effective way can be devised whereby the 
novice is placed under the professional over- 
sight and direction of the State Department 
for at least This would 
realizing the possibilities of the present two- 
year certificate. In 


two years. mean 


other words, the pro- 


fessional course would not end until a per- 


manent certificate has been achieved. 


Here we face, in my judgment, one of the 


chief engineering problems in the construc- 


tion of the teacher-training highway. Of 
difficult 


is the one implied in about every- 


course, a far more fundamental and 


problem 


thing I have specified or intimated, namely, 


how to do away gradually with the now 


unavoidable teacher-training detours, repre- 


sented, for short, by special certification 


measures. To realize a course for the prepa- 


ration for secondary teachers that shall be 


in accord with the modern socio-functional 


conception of the secondary school, these 


measures must come to be restricted as 


nearly as possible to the helping technicians. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 


The Corona Intermediate School, or Junior 


High School, as it has 


called, 
1917, in the 


ing three of the four upstairs 


been was 


opened in September, Lincoln 


building, 


occu] 


rooms of this 


elementary school building. 


Only the seventh and eighth grades were in- 


cluded It was conducted 


upon an economi- 


cal basis, but nevertheless successful 
High 
year as the 
School. 


upon the 


was SO 
as to induce the board to organize the 
School for the school 


High 


organized 


current 
Corona 


The 


Junior-Senior 


schoo] 1S 


three- 


three plan, under one administration and is 
houses in a single building and annex. The 
entire schooli s operated upon the same time 
High School 


some of the classes 


schedule with regular teachers 


in charge of and with 


the same physical directors and special teach- 
ers. 


Credit for graduation is given to seventh 


grade pupils in Spanish, Drawing or Type- 


writing. Eighth grade pupils may earn credit 
in any one of the three subjects mentioned 
Science. 


and in General 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


FREDERIC BURK 
President State Normal School, San Francisco 


HAT tis coming? 


has hard sledding ahead. 


Teacher training 
There is 

being suddenly projected upon the 
teacher-trainers a flood of new demands— 
demands for which no certain recipe is known 
—demands for teachers of American citizen- 
ship when every definition of citizenship is 
in the angry swirl of dispute, even among the 
elder statesmen; teachers of vocations at a 
time when every vocation is moulting; teach- 
ers of health and physical training at a de- 
pressing crisis when our systems of physical 
education stand confessedly guilty of obvious 
failure, and with small capital of established 
science upon which to build better systems; 
teachers of anything at a time when the 
writing is upon the wall that education itself 
is about to be born again. 

Will, in ten years, there be teachers of sub- 
jects—of Latin, historical chronology, rhetoric, 
school mathematics, school science, fact geo- 
graphy and our heretofore arithmetic, or will 
subjects become merely means to human ob- 
jective goals? Will, in ten years, schools 
still be ladling heterogeneous facts into the 
memory sieve for future use, upon our exist- 
ing cold-storage hypothesis, or will memory- 
storing be as passé as treating a friend to a 
drink of alcohol in a saloon? Will, in ten 
years, we be creating the faculties of mind, 
upon the now crumbling grindstone theory 
of education, or will each training goal be 
specific? Will the text-book be “the basis 
of the course of study” as the State Board 
of Education of this proud commonwealth 
ot California now declares, or will some other 
inanimate object, or some living person or 
purpose be such a basis? Will, in ten years, 
we still be measuring educational results in 
time spent, in courses gone through, in sen- 
tences served, in lectures listened to, in reci- 
tations repeated, in mental obedience, in 
units, promotions, degrees, in all other forms 

inanimate insignia we have so _ industri- 
ously invented to camouflage the absence of 
results in our schooling? Will, in ten years, 
in loyally literal interpretation of Jefferson 


that all men are created equal, we still be 


haling pupils through school by platoons 


or will the rich mines of individual talent be 


developed? If we must answer all these 
questions affirmatively, then what was the 
war for? I thought it was to kill German 
educational ideas. If so, let’s on with the 


killing. 


General Intelligence vs. Scholarship 


A review of the chief objective goals in 
education was made with the conclusion that 
general intelligence—whatever that vague 
term may mean—is the present chief general 
objective of school education, held both by 
the public at large and by school men. 

But if the public has jumped to the hasty 
conclusion that age and experience are un 
failing creators of general intelligence, we 
school people have committed a no less egre- 
vious and tragic error in offering crammed 
book scholarship of subject, pedagogy and 
psychology as synonyms of general intelli- 
gence. 

There is a singular but helpful analogy 
between the physical digestive process by 
which inorganic substances taken as food be- 
come converted into living protoplasm and the 
mental digestive process by which inorgani 
facts are transformed into intelligence. As 
food becomes changed by digestion into bons 
and sinew, so scattered but relevant data, 
by mental digestion, become intelligence. Like 
undigested foods bolted into the stomach, but 
not converted into protoplasmic tissue, so are 
the inorganic facts bolted into the memory 
but unchanged into mental protoplasm. We 
cannot force digestion of food into proto- 
plasm, neither can we force, by book memor- 
izing, recitation or lecture-listening, assisted 
by credit and unit devices, the conversion of 
facts into intelligence. To accomplish food 
digestion there must be antecedent hunger 
and the setting up of an involuntary process 
of chemical digestion. For creating intelli- 
gence there must be antecedent dynamic mo- 
tive and the setting up of an involuntary 
thinking process. 

The history of education by schooling is 


the tragedy of seeking to produce general 


intelligence by forced memorizing under the 
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external duress of school 


compulsions or 
what is possibly more tragic, by seduction 
under the promise of candied school camou- 
flages. Nothing can take the place of or- 
ganic hunger, 


digestion. 


either in mental 
intelli- 
The products 
of our high schools are flocking into the uni- 


versities and 


physical or 


Neither protoplasm nor 


gence is producible without it. 
with certificates of 
listed 
none 


out again 


through, units, gradua- 


but 


courses gone 


tions and degrees of these records 


are evidence of general intelligence. These 


graduates too often plunge into projects which 
the history of yesterday proved chimeras, in- 
schemes of take 


correspondence 


vest in perpetual motion, 
courses in memory strength- 
eners and 


reason churns, join esoteric cults 


operated by mystic Mahatmas, hoist the red 
flag of parlor follow 
Pied holes 


vided the piping 


bolshevism, and any 


whistling Piper into rat pro- 


1 
| 


is pleasing to the ear. 
These results are not because the subjects 
of history, science, economics are not taught— 


the records are there to prove it. The trou- 


ble is there was no natural digestion, no 


antecedent motivating hunger, no assimila- 


tion, and consequently no creation of new 


tissue in the individual. He is a passive re- 


ceptacle of others’ thinking. His history, sci- 


ence and other forms of inorganic knowledge 
are retained unchanged in his memory. It 


never gets into his mind. For a time at 


ns in the right verbal form 


rs may be glibly regurgitated 
The 


lave accepted this 


sadness of it all is 
situation for its 
These results do 


not that the high 


schools or universities are specifically at fault. 


mean 


The trouble is with our educational dogma, 


which has so foolishly, yet so 


insistently 


maintained that school scholarship is the 


same thing as general intelligence. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


O the Conference: 


Your committee on resolutions sub- 


mits for your consideration and _ rec- 


ommends for state- 


adoption the following 
the 

training, as 
of the 


consisting of 


ment of the 
a State plan for 
pressing the 
of a representa- 
tives of the State Board of Education, the 


findings of conference on 


teacher ex- 
convictions membership 


conference 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
official teacher-training universities and nor- 
mal schools of the State, and of superin- 
tendents of schools, high school principals 
and other officials of the public school sys- 
tem: 

First, we declare it to be of supreme im- 
portance in the present the de- 
velopment of our school system brought 
about by the shortage of teachers, that there 
be no lowering of standards for the purpose 
of securing an increase of supply, but that, 


crisis in 


rather, the demand be met by bringing into 


the teaching service the hitherto compara- 


supply to be 
found in the body of former teachers, par- 
ticularly 


tively untouched source of 


married women whose teaching 


records and preparation and whose success 


citizens are sufficient 
this 
trustees ar- 
will 
make it possible for home-makers and home- 
keepers to 


as parents and as 


guaranty of qualification. To end we 


commend to boards of school 


rangements for part-time work which 
service 
which many of them are undoubtedly will- 
ing to give, and we request the State Board 
of Education, the power conferred 
upon it by the legislature of 1919, to expe- 
dite the certification by special credentials, 
of such qualified 

In this 


people 


bring to teaching the 


under 


service-givers. 


connection we urge it upon the 


and upon all public bodies controll- 


that the 
increase of 


ing school finance, present move- 


ment for the teachers’ salaries 


to the point of an adequate scale based on 


a living wage, including provision for con- 
tinuous professional growth, be administered 
on the basis of the adoption of salary sched- 
ules graded, not as at present upon service 
in the parts of the school system, whereby 
lower salaries 


are paid to teachers in the 


parts of the school system low only in 
numerical designation and high only in the 
same way, but upon a recognition of prep- 
aration and experience, so that teachers of 
and 
effective ability in any parts of the school 
system shall the and 
shall graduated and _ scheduled in- 


creases of salary controlled by further prep- 


the same preparation and experience 


receive same salary, 


receive 


aration and experience. 

We further recommend, as an essential 
part of this plan, that the present certifi- 
cation laws be thoroughly revised, with a 
view to providing, through a just and effi- 








ptt oes 


SNE te ci 


c 


cient method of certification, the proper in- 
centives to more adequate preparation by 
teachers, for all parts of the school system, 
including the intermediate school, the junior 
college and all of the offices of super- 
vision. 

We recommend to the teacher-training in- 
stitutions a careful study of supply and de- 
mand in the teaching field, to the end that 
over-production in certain fields and under- 
production in others be avoided, and we also 
suggest to the teacher-training institutions 
that a part of their survey of the situation 


be a self-survey of their own staffs to the 


end that the needs of the hour and of the 
future may be met by higher standards of 
preparation and qualification in teachers 
of teachers. 

Second, we declare that it is impera- 


tive that in the preparation of the teachers 
of one of the most important periods of de- 
that of the 
University of ade- 
teaching 


velopment, adolescent youth, 


California be given an 
and in 
staff, for a university training school. 

Third, 


of the 


quate equipment in plant 


we heartily endorse the resolution 


city and county superintendents of 
California adopted at the session of August 
18-23, 1919, requesting the Board of Regents 
of the University of California to so strength- 
en, by increased support in money and in 
the number of the staff, the department of 
education and teacher-training that it shall be 
able to give adequate guidance and service 
to the the 
State. 


Fourth, 


entire public school system of 


for endorsement 


and adoption the report of your special com- 


we recommend 
mittee on a plan for improvement of the re- 
lations of teacher-training institutions, which 
follows: 

Hon. Will C. 


Chairman 


Wood, 

Conference on a State Plan of 
Teacher-Training. 

Sir: 

The committee to formulate a plan for a 
more unified and more co-operative plan for 
teacher-training in California, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction as 
chairman, the State 
Education, two representatives of 
the University of California, a representative 
of the 
two 


consisting of 
two representatives of 
Board of 


Southern Branch of the University, 
representatives of the State normal 
schools, a representative of Leland Stanford 
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Jr. University and a representative of the 
University of Southern California, begs leave 
to report as recommendations of the commit- 
tee, unanimously adopted at a meeting held 
September 19, 1919, the 
tions: 

I. Resolved, That the University of Cali- 
fornia, Leland Stanford Jr. University and 
the University of Southern California consider 
for adoption the establishing of a four-year 
curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education, for the first two 
years of which credit at par shall be given 
by the universities to graduate from the two- 
years curriculum of the State normal schools 
of California. 

II. Resolved, That the University of Cali- 
fornia and all other school bodies, executive 
and legislative, concerned, should give care- 


following resolu- 


ful consideration to the question of authoriz- 
ing the State normal schools to do two years 
of junior college work. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. P. CLrarke, AGNES Ray, 
For the State Board of Education. 
ALEXIS F. LANGE, BENJ. S. 
the University of California. 
ERNEST C. Moore, 
For the Southern Branch of the University. 


Wi ODS, 
For 


C. L. McLane, Epwarp L. Harpy, 
For the Normal Schools. 
W. FRANKLIN JONES, 
For the University of Southern 
California. 
Committee. 


By 


(Signed) Epwarp L. Harpy, Secretary. 


Seventh, we recommend for consideration 
the desirability of making this conference the 
first of a series of conferences, either regu- 
larly and annually called, or called on occa- 
sion of need by the State 


Education. 


Department of 


Eighth, in conclusion, we declare it to be 
imperative that in the present social-industrial 
crisis in human development, the supreme im- 
portance of the 
of a generation adequate to the solution of 


education, of development 


democratic civilization, 
shall become a part of the conviction and 
the aspiration of every American father and 
mother, of every American child, to 
the end that become a_ people 
regarding education and development in the 
broad sense as the chief business and the 


the problems of a 


school 


we shall 
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best investment of the people, to be based 


upon support of, participation in and control 
the people, to the end that 


nation 


of education by 


the American shall be able to bear 


the burden and meet the responsibility of the 


leadership in which the great war has placed 


it 
\s a practical means of bringing this con- 


sciousness about, we urge it upon all school 


governing upon all school officers, 


organized and 


the 


upon all groups of men 
and all 


our youth be 


wo- 


men, upon public press, other 


sources of influence, that en- 
couraged to look upon teaching and prepara- 
tion for teaching as a call to the most needed 
type of public service, and we suggest, par- 
the to the State 


Education, of 


ticularly, giving Administra- 


tion of adequate facilities for 


publicity concerning the need for the service 


and the opportunity it affords to our youth 
the 
Epwarp L. 


P. CLARKE, Ce ie, 


and to others to whom appeal 


Harpy, 
PHELPs, 


may 
come. (Signed) 


Committee. 


A.—BAY SECTION 
meeting of the Bay Section, 
held in Oakland 
14th to 18th, 
directly—Ala- 
Contra Costa, Marin, San Joaquin and 
Berkeley. A ddi- 
Napa, So- 


perhaps 


will be and 


Berkeley, October inclu- 


Sive. Several counties unite 


meda, 
the cities of Alameda and 
co-operating 


Mateo, 


tional counties are 


noma and San and some 


others 


So far as speakers and subjects are a guar 


success is as- 
The out-of-State Wil- 
liam McAndrew, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City; Miss Ella V. Dobbs, 
Manual Arts, 
Harold W. Foght, 
Normal and Industrial School, 
Dakota; Allan Abbott, As- 
English, Teachers’ Col 
The California 
State represented by 
tendent Will C. Wood; 
High Schools A. C 

Cohn, Stanley B. 
Board 
or. KK. DR, 


antee a great meeting, its 


sured speakers are 


Assistant Professor of Univer- 


sity of Missouri; Presi- 


dent Northern 
Aberdeen, South 
sistant Professor of 


lege, Columbia University. 


office will be Superin- 
Commissioner of 
Olney, Statistician Sam 


Wilson, 


Other speakers include 


and member State 
of Education. 
Bolt, 


Supt. 


Rugh, 


Director Alameda County 
Health Center; H. B. Wilson, Berkeley; 
Chas: “Ks. Califor- 
Mark Keppel, Log Angeles Coun- 
Wilbur, 


Prof University of 


nia; Supt 


ty; President Ray Lyman Stanford 
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University, together with County and 


local 


City 
educators, 

The general sessions will be held Tuesday 
forenoon and all day Friday. The Advisory 
Council has an all-day meeting on Wednes- 
day. 


Superintendents and other 


Under the new plan, most of the busi- 
the this 
There will be Institutes of Berkeley 
the 


ness of Association comes before 
session. 
City and Counties of Alameda, Contra 


Costa, Marin and San Joaquin on Tuesday 
de- 
partment meetings will be held on Thursday, 


afternoon. A number of sectional and 


including the Elementary, Intermediate, High 
School, Rural, Music. 


ning, etc., f 


Kindergarten, Eve- 


made for extra 


allied 


provision is 


Se@s- 
sions or session of organizations on 
Saturday. 

Music will be furnished at General Sessions 
High School Orchestra, 
Technical High School Boys’ Military Band, 
both of Oakland; Alameda High School Girls’ 
Club and Berkeley High School 
Chorus and Boys’ Glee Club. 


General 


by the Fremont 


Orchestra, 


Audi- 
Auditorium, 
De- 
Meetings at 
Berkeley High School; Intermediate Depart- 
ment at Willard 


Department at 


meetings will be held in 


torium Theatre of 
Oakland; 


partment 


Municipal 
Advisory Council, Elementary 


and various Section 


Frances School, 
School 


3erkelev ; 


Serkeley; 
High Washington 
Evening School 
Technical High School Auditorium, 
Oakland; Rural School Department at Chabot 
Hall, Oakland. The headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Oakland. 


The School Masters’ Club will hold a 
banquet at Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco, 
with Superintendent H. B. Wilson presiding 
and Mr. McAndrew and Mr. Foght as guests 
on Thursday evening. The Kindergarten 
Club will have as guest at Thursday’s lunch- 
eon Miss Dobbs, who will also be guest at 
a luncheon given by the League of Teachers’ 
\ssociations on Wednesday. 

A remarkable array of talent is offered. Of 
William McAndrew, Dr. Winship said ‘There 
is but one McAndrew and he is different 
every time he comes to the bat.” Miss Dobbs 
won f in California, and her work as 


School, Depart- 


ment at 


tame 
organizer of the Primary Educational Coun- 
cil has given her national standing. Presi- 
dent Foght is best known for his remarkable 
work as specialist in Rural Education of 
the U. S. Bureau; Prof. Abbott comes as an 
authority on all phase of English and Lit- 
erature. 

There should be an attendance 
enthusiasm commensurate with 
and purpose of the meeting. 
WILLIAM JOHN Cooper, President. 


Ws 


and an 
the offering 


GLAscock, Secretary. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATIONAL DEMOCRACY 


LULU M. STEDMAN 
Training Teacher, Southern Branch of the University of California 


In January, 1918, there was organized in 
the Training Department of the Los Angeles 
State Normal School, 
Branch of the University of California, an 


room, known as the 


now the Southern 


experimental Oppor- 
tunity Room. 


A Special Room for Gifted Children. 


At that time, our faculty included one pos- 
sessed of a great vision of what children of 
exceptional capacity might become, if per- 
mitted to take their own educational pace. 
The Opportunity Room is the direct out- 
come of Mr. Wm. J. Root’s desire to estab- 
lish, for gifted children, an environment 
where their abilities might develop in accord- 
ance with the principles underlying individ- 
them in a 


uality, instead of leaving situa- 


tion where of necessity they are compelled 
to lockstep, with average children, and mark 
time, with a interest, and 


indolence at the 


resultant loss of 
the formation of habits of 
them 


time when it is most necessary for 


to form correct ones. 


Democracy Means Equal Opportunity For 
Full Development. 


To segregate children of ability, thus pro- 
viding for them exceptional and unusual ad- 
vantages, was urged as an objection by some 
of my colleagues. It was said to be un- 
democratic. Now, democracy means an op- 
portunity for every individual to develop to 
his fullest capacity, a procedure not possible 
when all must partake of the same intellec- 
tual food. 

The opportunity to make the most of 
themselves, the birthright of all, is planned 
for in the case of defective children and 
subnormals, who are set apart in ungraded 
rooms, a recognized part of every progres- 
sive school system. The number enrolled 
per teacher is about half that of the regular 
The of the special 
for subnormals, solved in a democratic way, 
is unquestioned; 


grades. problem room 


yet, practically speaking, 
State 
and to society when spent upon a fine ca- 


ae — ‘Tt’ 
pacity. To 


“education is more profitable to the 


discover the Edisons, Lincolns, 
and Fochs in embryo; to place them where 


they can develop most fully should be as im- 


portant an aim of the educator as the in- 
struction of the masses. 


A Special Case Proving the Value of In- 
struction Based on _ Indivdiual 
Differences. 


need of 
youthful genius for special training was dem- 


A significant example of the 


Late 
in the Fall of 1916, a boy of 9 entered our 
3rd grade. In less than 
arrived at the 5th grade. Possessing a vo- 
cabulary equal to, or better than the average 
student teacher; a knowledge of history, 
geography and literature surpassing that of 
most 9th grade pupils; an ability to think 
most logically and deliberately, he was in- 
deed a problem, for his manner toward the 
other children, naturally, supercilious; 
he was unsocial, undemocratic and uninter- 
ested in play. Soon a mutual antagonism 
existed between his classmates and himself. 

Two student teachers generously volun- 
teered to give him individual instruction. In 
less than six weeks he was transferred to 
the Intermediate where his 


onstrated in our own training school. 


three months he 


was 


school, career 
was most satisfactory because, through asso- 
ciation with those mentally his age, he found 
himself; the supercilious air disappeared; an 
interest in and ability to 
he became socially adaptable, 
friendship and loyalty of his 
whereas, formerly he was shunned by them. 


play developed; 
winning the 


classmates, 


These Results the Real Incentive to the 
Organization of the Special Room. 


It was due, primarily, to this particular 
case that I was moved to undertake the ex- 
periment of organizing the Opportunity Room 
with Mr. Root’s hoping to make a 
contribution toward proving that exceptional 


children should have exceptional and special 


help, 


teaching. 

Quite as remarkable in his abilities was a 
little lad of 8, one of the charter members 
of the room. During the “Current Events” 


period, one day this child remarked: “I'll 
tell you about the Halifax disaster. You 
have heard of it, but I think I can tell you 
some details which you do not know.” Then 
followed a most interesting account, which 
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investigation proved to be a resume of a 
sermon heard in church the previous day. 
Many cases of children similarly unique in 
ability might be cited, if space permitted. 


Objections to the Plan. 

It was feared that the opportunity of ad- 
vancement, regardless of the progress of 
their classmates, might result in developing 
selfish, self-centered, egotistical children. 
Through actual operation, the contrary has 
been demonstrated, due possibly to stressing 
class and school spirit, to keeping always 
in mind that there can be unity without uni- 
formity, and the group as a whole has been 
most loyal to class, teachers and school. 


A Plan for Safeguarding the Children’s 
Health. 

The possibility of the children’s health 
breaking under the strain of intensive study 
plus the preference for the companionship 
of books, rather than contact with people, 
was raised. In the beginning, this was a se- 
rious problem as most of the children, un- 
less carefully watched, spent all of their 
spare time reading. As a corrective measure, 
a course in the value of play, exercise and 
care of the 
dren 


body was presented; the chil- 
superior intelligence re- 
sponded. Each child was given a report card, 
similar to those used in schools of physical 
training, upon which he was asked to record 
the time spent daily on the following: num- 
ber of hours of play, physical exercise, num- 
ber of baths, and number of times the teeth 
were cleaned. Through their interest in this 
course, the problem was satisfactorily solved, 
the children taking great pride in keeping 
their records good. 


with their 


To Go at Their Own Pace Means 
Independent Work. 

To take their own pace instead of lock- 
stepping, children must not only work inde- 
pendently, but must also set up their own 
aims; to this end the first problems under- 
taken were teaching how to study, how to 
use books, and how in a simple way to do 
research work. 

Some of our teaching corps declared that 
children of this age were unable to do worth- 
while independent work. To their surprise, 
these little folks not only demonstrated their 
fitness to work alone, but manifested a de- 
cided preference for independent study, be- 
coming somewhat expert in investigating a 
subject from many angles. 


7 


The Use of the Library. 

Through the courtesy of Miss Lake, at 
that time one of our librarians, a course in 
the use of the library was presented. She 
reported that the children made more and 
better use of the library than any 
group in the Normal School. The same 
course was given in an Intermediate School, 
and forgotten, she said, as soon as the les- 
son was ended. Normal School students, she 
stated, prefer to do without books rather than 
use the card catalogue, but, in direct contrast 
the children of the Opportunity Room never 
asked to have a book found, consulting the 
card catalogue on all occasions, sometimes 
possibly just for the sheer joy of using it. 
A few of the older children made good use 
of the Reader’s Guide also. 


other 


Individual Versus Class Instruction. 

Realizing that the method of instruction 
must be essentially individual, but fearing 
the non-social effect of over-emphasis in this 
direction, a scheme was devised providing 
for about half time for individual study, and 
half time for class discussion. Usually some 
are studying, while others are reciting either 
individually, or in groups. 


Group Work Develops a Social Spirit. 

Whenever practicable, children are encour- 
aged to work and study together, a most 
socializing influence stimulating to intellec- 
tual activity as well as a direct aid in foster- 
ing class spirit. 

For his own use, each child is provided 
with individual assignments, consisting of di- 
rections for study, questions to be answered, 
problems to be solved, or outlines really in the 
form of syllabi. It has been our aim always 
to make these study helps of the type that 
provoke thought rather than the kind that 
memorization. Immediately upon 
mastering an assignment, the child is allowed 
to proceed to the next, thus losing no time 
through waiting for others. Sometimes in- 
stead of attacking a new assignment, children 
read extensively, 


lead to 


reporting the result of 
investigations to the group, thereby 
broadening their own viewpoint as well as 
interesting and stimulating their co-workers 
to greater effort. 

Few Formal Recitations. 

few recitations of the traditional 
type occur. Informal discussions for which 
the pupils gather in groups as they are ready 
are the rule. The work is not only clarified 


their 


Very 
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through these discussions, but new problems 
also arise for solution; for an unwritten law, 
those of the Medes 
absolutely forbids student teachers doing any- 


fixed as and Persians, 
thing for the children which they can possi- 
a result it is a 
for them to leave the 


class with unanswered questions, but with a 


bly accomplish unaided. As 

common occurrence 

strong determination to discover the truth. 
Vitalizing the Study of Arithmetic. 


Among the many projects developed was 
a plan for vitalizing arithmetic. During one 
entire term, the work of the higher groups 
was based on banking. Even the youngest 
children participated in the activity. All, 
working together, incorporated a bank and 
drew up a charter, having previously investi- 
gated and discovered the amount of capital 
stock required by law to establish a bank. 
Determining the amount of stock each child 
could afford to buy was a most interesting 
problem for all were either officers or em- 
ployees in the bank, with a stated yearly 
salary. 

Bearing these salaries in mind, each child 
decided whether or not he could be the head 
of a family, own or rent a house, planned 
the sum to be deposited monthly in the sav- 
ings account, and in the commercial account, 
also amounts possible to spend for food, 
clothing, amusements, higher life, and given 
to charity. 

Even the 
counts, 


children opened ac- 
cashed checks and bought money 
orders and drafts. A careful study was made 
of the income tax, after which each worked 
out his own, and made a check for the 
amount which he paid at the bank. In con- 
nection with this project a visit was made 
to a real bank, where the children’s intelli- 


youngest 


gent questions quite astonished the offi- 
cials. 
After studying Mary Shipman Andrew’s 


story, “Three Things,” the children dramat- 
ized it, each one writing a play. One scene 
from each of the five best was chosen, and 
combined into a play, which was produced 
for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
stage setting, and all details were planned 
by the unaided by the 


Costumes, 
children almost 
teacher. 

Later in the term, they produced a dra- 
matization of Miles Standish, which would 
have been quite creditable if accomplished 
by Eighth Grade pupils. 
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Children Become Lecturers. 
Upon two occasions, they took sole charge 
of a baloptican lecture. The first, based 
on the work in history, was called “Mis- 
sionaries of all Times.” There were sev- 
eral groups, all studying different prob- 
lems, so the lecture was merely an organ- 
ized review of the regular class-room work. 
Beginning with the first missionaries, a 
logical lecture was arranged, tracing their 
work through history to the present time, 
closing with a reference to the Y. M. C. A. 
workers “Over There.” Although each child 
prepared his talk independently, a splendid 
co-operative spirit prevailed, each not only 
assembling illustrative material from the 
Normal School library for his own use, but 
bringing to class also any which he hap- 
pened to discover which might add to the 
effectiveness of another’s speech. All were 
more concerned with the production of the 
class than with their individual efforts. 
The second lecture, a class project also, 
was the result of their investigations in solv- 
ing a geographical problem, as follows: chil- 
dren were to consider themselves tourist 
conductors and guide a party on an imagi- 
nary tour of Switzerland. No material was 
brought to them except a European Guide 
Book, a collection of postals and pictures, 
and a few bits of carving. They went to 
the library, selected books, read intensively, 
examined pictures and carvings, then as- 
sembled for a discussion in which the lec- 
ture was outlined, each child being assigned 
his particular topic, after which individual 
work was resumed, each preparing his speech 
and choosing illustrations from any source 
available as well as from the pictures and 
postals furnished for study; the resulting 
trip was one which a tourist might actually 
take. Remarkable initiative was displayed, 
the children assuming full responsibility even 
to the point of introducing one another. 


Children of General Ability Have 
Artistic Ability Also. 

All work in special subjects was taken at 
first with children in regular classes. Dur- 
ing the second term, hoping to confirm our 
belief that children of general ability had 
artistic power also, the supervisor of Art, 
Miss Anna Brooks, was requested to assign 
an Art teacher to the Opportunity Room. 
Under the leadership of an exceptionally 


strong student teacher, these little folks of 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth grade age chrono- 


518 
logically, their fitness to at- 
tack some problems in Art not usually at- 
tempted in than the Seventh 
or Eighth. 


demonstrated 


grades lower 


Special Ability in Music. 

Two student teachers, directed by our su- 

pervisor in Music, Miss Frances Wright, are 
testing the children’s musical ability. Twice 
a week the class are literally eating up two 
and three part music, outlined for the Seventh 
and Eighth grades. They set up their own 
carry the lesson, as 
following interesting episode illustrates: 
One day they were writing complete songs 
the music teacher, who 
twice a week. All the 
who is in charge does is 
the pitch pipe to give them the 
right key and they work out the whole song 
and compare results. On one of these days, 
when the music teacher was not present, 
Miss Wright was visiting. The children were 
writing. At her request (she did not know 
they sang it through. She com- 
them and turned to leave, but 
a child saying: “But, Miss 
Wright, this is a three-part round.” 


aims 
the 


and occasionally 


in the absence of 
meets 
general 


only them 
teacher 


to blow 


the song) 
plimented 
was recalled by 
Turning 
to the others, she assigned the parts and the 
round was sung from beginning to end from 
their written copies. They have vol- 
the standard of perfect 
work, taking home and rewriting that which 
completed at school. The 
idea of the type of 


written: 


own 
untarily established 
is not correctly 
list 
have 


following gives an 
work they 
Bubble 
Lovely 
America 
Sand Man........... 
Mammy’s Lullaby } 
Come Thou Almighty King 
Star 
From the Starry Heavens 
Above 


Progressive I 


Evening ..Progressive II 


Spangled Banner 


Fb ee ee Progressive II 


Discipline. 

Discipline is social in nature. Our motto 
has. been, under Law.” As a 
rule, the better than in the aver- 
age class room; the children are appreciative 
of their 
upon the 


“Freedom 
order is 


commenting 
they 


opportunities, freely 


advantages enjoy. 


Rapid Advancement. 


There has been no pressure in regard to 
the amount of work accomplished. 


been to teach the 


Our aim 


has children to study 
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broadly rather than to proceed rapidly; yet 
advancement has been more rapid than usual, 
an inevitable result when children are taught 
as individuals, and time has been saved in 
the first years of their schooling which may 
make university training possible later. 
Organization. 
room was organized with three 
A Fourth, A Fifth and B_ Sixth. 
In the A Fourth group there was a child 
from the A Third grade. At the close of 
six months they had all completed the work 
of the B Fifth. The A Fifth group, consist- 
ing of boys, were equally successful. 
One boy accomplished just six months’ work 
in all subjects except Arithmetic and His- 
tory, in which he covered the work of one 
year. The others completed the work of 
the B Seventh, that is, one and one-half 
year’s work in six months. The Sixth grade 
group, consisting of two girls, finished one 
year’s work. 


The 
groups: 


five 


Some Conclusions. 

It is not possible in the scope of a single 
paper to tell of the many interesting and 
unusual projects worked out. The results 
described were in the main achieved during 
the period when the Opportunity Room was 
an experiment. Now, from the point of 
view of our President, Dr. Moore, the Su- 
pervisor of the Training School, Dr. Wad- 


dle, and the supervisory force, its place in 


our scheme is established. Although the 
personnel has changed somewhat, due _ to 
our being a “Mecca” for tourists, history re- 
peats itself and the work proceeds from day 
to day much in the same fashion. 

Thus through the purposes and methods 
of the Opportunity Room, it has been dem- 
onstrated that children of great capacity can 
study independently and use books and the 
library without detailed directions. They 
can set up their own aims, establish stand- 
ards, take responsibility, and do maximum 
creative work; thus proving that instead of 
leaving exceptional children in a situation 
where they must lockstep with children tak- 
ing a slower pace, it is to their best inter- 
est, and to the interest of society also, to 
place them in an environment where 
have special and exceptional training 
where their powers and abilities can 
develop according to the principles underly- 
ing individuality, thus fulfilling the main aim 
of education by fitting them for the most 
efficient service. 


they 
may 
and 
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AMERICANIZATION—A, MEXICAN VIEWPOINT 


F. F. NALDER 
Director of University Extension, State College, Washington 


Some time ago the writer had an oppor- 
tunity to observe a most instructive as well 
as a problematic phase of the Americaniza- 
confront this State. 
spending a 


University 


tion issues which now 
My opportunity 
week in Ventura 


Extension 


occurred while 


County giving 
lectures. 

commercial in- 
American 


There the clash between 


terests and the development of 
ideals among a foreign population is vividly 
agricultural 
lemon growing 
The Mexi- 


cans have proved highly satisfactory labor- 


interesting. Among the. chief 


interests of the county are 


and the production of walnuts. 


ers in the production and harvesting of 


lemons and walnuts. On two large ranchos 


considerable communities of Mexicans are 


employed. They usually live in small vil- 


lages, sometimes in the crudest and most 


squalid dwellings. On some of the more 


progressive ranchos systematic efforts are 


made to teach the Mexicans how to ob- 
tain for themselves suitable houses, and to 
cultivate among them the desire for sani- 
tary and safe conditions of living. The 


however, are at 
the Mexicans are 
burden. 


forces of 
work In 


regarded 


exploitation, 
some instances, 


largely as beasts of 


\ most interesting light on the situation 
was shed by a paper which I heard read by 
a Mexican girl at a Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting at Santa Paula. Arriving 
at Santa Paula in the afternoon, I found 
assembled in the high school an audience 
of two hundred, among whom Americans 
and Mexicans were perhaps equally repre- 
sented. An orchestra composed of Mexican 
boys and girls led by a Mexican leader 
plaved music that would have done credit 
to any American school music organiza- 
tion. The part taken by the Mexicans in 
the program did them great credit and con- 
duced greatly toward a feeling of sympa- 
thy and mutual understanding between them 
and their American neighbors. The paper 
referred to above I was fortunate enough 


to procure and its contents follow It was 
ritten by a young Mexican lady, Miss 
Flores, and it gives an interesting picture 


of the psychology of the Mexican mind, as 
Mexi- 


secondary dis- 


well as revealing the thoughts of the 
can much better 
cussion could. 


than any 
The Viewpoint of the Mexican People 
Toward the Public School. 

“Parents and ‘Teachers: 

“T have done my best to find out what 
the Mexican people think about the school. 
Some are frank to tell me, but others are 
not. The public school is the shop to make 
and to make over. I have found that 
without the co-operation of the home 
cannot do very much. 
is not the 


new 
you 
In some homes there 
slightest realization of the need 
for education; they think that your system 
is suitable just for Americans, because there 


are boys who have been in the school for 


six or seven years and are in the third 
grade, though they attend school’ every 
day. 

“Sometimes the parents think you are 


easy on them. A woman came to my house 
to inquire about some private school to 
send her boy. She said, ‘I want to send 
my boy to a private school, where he can 
stay and live, because I want him to learn 
English and have good manners. With me 
he never can learn good things, because | 
do not know how to teach 
are many who say that. 
“The Mexican people who come here are 
in the majority of the low or poor classes, 
the ones who have been under the yoke of 
ignorance. That 
poverty, 


him. There 


ignorance is because of 


their and their poverty because 


our teachers have not given us the oppor- 
tunity to develop our faculties. We have 
been held back by some of our teachers 
who gave us liberty in word but not in 
deed. Although we have had good men 
who have fought good battles in our be- 
half, now in our days we are seeing the 
results slowly but surely. The Mexican 
people are awakening to the fact that we 


have the same rights as anybody. 


“The rich people of Mexico do not come 


here because they have everything in their 


own country, their money, lands and cattle, 
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and can live slothfully. So the people who 
are among you are not the educated. They 
are the people come from Mexico 
searching for something better than what 
they have. They represent eighty per cent 
of the Mexican population. They have 
heard that you are a Christian nation and 
as such expect of you higher ideals, 
want to be treated humanly. 

“Our social and political problem is to 
regenerate this eighty per cent and to make 
them feel the need of dressing better and 
living in sanitary houses, and to get for 
them wholesome and instructive pleasures. 


who 


and 


“The population of Mexico is composed 
as follows: “Sixteen per cent are white 
people; fifty-four per cent are of mixed 
blood, and thirty per cent Indian. To know 


something about their point of view toward 
the public is a big problem, because not all 
of them judge the same or think the same. 
Of course, this is common in all races. 
Some think that the main thing for a Mexi- 
can here in the United States is to learn and 
to know how to work and make your living 
by working hard, that to know how to read 
and write for a working man is secondary, 
that the educated men who come here from 
Mexico, the lawyers and doctors and so on, 
have no guarantees here. They are working 
the same as the poor laboring man. Some 
say that they don’t send their children to 
school because they learned to be naughty 
with the other children, and in fact I go 
sometimes behind a bunch of four or five 
white boys and can hear them say the dirti- 
est words I ever heard, and when they see 


that somebody who can understand is hear- 
ing them, they feel ashamed. Some of them 
when they come out from school halloo 
to each other naughty words, because they 
know that the teachers don’t understand, 
and where do they learn these words? Some 
at home. Do you not see then the need 
of starting in the home, and the teachers 
to understand Spanish? Some parents don’t 
send their children to school because the 


oldest has to stay home taking care of the 
smaller the parents go and 
work to make their living. A Mexican fam- 
ily is not the same as an American family. 
In an 


children while 


American family there is only one 
or two children, but in a Mexican family it 


is not so. There five to nine 


children, and in some cases twelve or more, 


are from 
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adding to this that they usually have living 
with them one brother or sister of the 
father or mother. 

“Now the 


the 


laborer 
American. The 
Mexican people are paid lower wages than 


wages of a Mexican 


are not Same as an 


any other race; and for the same reason 
they never have enough to dress their chil- 
dren properly. When one of the family 
has shoes, the other is lacking in hat or 
stockings or dresses, so there is tiever 
enough. And the parents feel ashamed to 
send their children not as well utessed as 
the others. They would rather keep them 
home. When the children are cld enough 
to work they go to work to help support 


the family. 


“Others say, ‘I don’t send my children to 
school because I am going back to Mexico,’ 
I ask, ‘When?’ ‘Well, after the work of the 
fruit, or of the walnuts.’ 3ut 
come and go and they 
Mexico. 
ents 


the years 
never go back to 
The children grow and the 
see the need of their education and 
urge them to go to school; and they do 
not go because they are ashamed to go in 
the first grade with the smaller children. 
Under the circumstances they think the 
best thing to do is to get married. 
fore, another family begins to grow and 
follow the same old lines. Now is the 
opportunity for you to help ‘make the world 
safe for democracy,’ starting with 
neighbors who are at your doors. 

“We come here as your neighbors, not 
as strangers. America is considered now 
the greatest nation of the world, in educa- 
tion, patriotism and self-sacrifice. She has 
given her life to redeem the world. Shall 
we now therefore expect of her to give us 
good leadership, by training in the right 
way the youths of Mexico who are among 
you? Don’t blame the Mexican people for 
being ignorant; back of us are centuries of 
superstitions, and fanaticism, 
have been taught wrong for’ generations 
and generations back. When you see some 
poor ignorant Mexican trying to tell you 
what he or she feels in the heart by ges- 
ture, please be kind to him. They feel the 
same as you, and know how and when you 
sympathize with them. 


par- 


There- 


your 


because we 


“God has made all nations of one blood. 
So let us love each other with a brotherly 


love.” 
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DEVELOPMENT OF BERKELEY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 
D. L. HENNESSEY 
Garfield Intermediate School, Berkeley. 


N 1910 four Intermediate Schools were 
| established in Berkeley. Each included the 

seventh, eighth and ninth grades. The schools 
were housed in buildings which contained also 
the first six grades. The quarters were en- 
tirely inadequate and the schools were handi- 
capped from the beginning by lack of room. 
Nevertheless, the system was a success from the 
start. 


Three years ago four new buildings were 
completed and Intermediate Departments were 
moved into these new structures. The change 
has been a desirable one in every respect and 
has made possible the 
features that 


conditions. 


introduction of new 


were impossible under 


former 


When the Intermediate Schools were inaugu- 
rated the enrollment in the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades was between 1400 and 1500 pupils. 
At present the enrollment is approximately 
2200, an increase of about fifty per cent. This 
increase is accounted for, in part, by the 
growth of Berkeley, but in large part by the 
fact that we are now holding through the In- 
termediate grades a very much larger proportion 
of boys and girls than were held before the new 
system was introduced. As an illustration of 
the ability of our Intermediate Schools to hold 
pupils I may cite the present High Ninth class 
in the Garfield School. Last August ninety- 
seven pupils enrolled in this class. Two were 
later transferred, one to Berkeley School and 
one to an outside school. Two new pupils 
entered by transfer, taking the places of the 
two who went elsewhere. At this writing, 
April 17th, we still have ninety-six pupils in the 
class. We lost one pupil only, a boy 
who went to work in a drugstore at Christmas 
time and was induced to remain there. Two 
years ago, one hundred per cent of those who 
entered in August remained until June. 


have 


In the Willard, which is the largest Inter- 
mediate School in Berkeley, statistics show that 
cent of the pupils who enter 
the seventh grade complete the ninth grade and 
that ninety-five per cent of those who complete 


the ninth go on into the tenth grade. 
In the 


ninety-five per 


3urbank School, which is in the manu- 
facturing district of Berkeley, the enrollment 


in the Intermediate grades has grown from one 
hundred pupils to more than three hundred. 
Formerly there were few boys above the seventh 
grade in the school. Now, the proportion of 
boys and girls is nearly equal. Before the In- 
termediate system was introduced the number 
of pupils entering High School from this sec- 
tion of the city was almost negligible. In fact, 
there were terms when not a single pupil en- 
tered the Ninth Grade. Bringing the Ninth 
grade to the pupils has brought about a change. 
There are now more than sixty pupils in this 
grade, doing High School work. 

The “Mortality” in the Ninth year of any 
large High School is well known. In many 
schools it runs as high as fifty per cent. The 
Berkeley Intermediate schools have their ath- 
letics, their school papers, their glee-clubs and 
choruses, their debating societies, their dra- 
matics and the assemblies in which they take 
a leading part. 

I may mention one decided advantage in our 
Intermediate course. A pupil may carry a for- 
eign (Latin, French or Spanish), 
through seventh, eighth and ninth years, and 
by doing satisfactory work earn two High 
School and University credits, at the same time 
acquiring a knowledge of the language while 
the mind is most plastic. There is also oppor- 
tunity for the night pupil to earn an extra 
credit in Ninth Year and the High 
course by a half year. 


language 


School 


When one hundred or more pupils enter the 
seventh grade they may be classified, according 
to their previous records, good and weak groups. 
By keeping the groups separate during their 


first year’s work, the instruction may be adapted 
’ 5 I 


to the varying capacities and needs, with im- 
mense advantages to all. 
Nine 


that the Intermediate system is in Berkeley to 


years of experience have shown us 


stay. Indeed so rapid has been the increase 
in attendance in the four schools, that all are 
badly overcrowded and an 
perative. 
carried 
election, 


expansion is im- 
Now that Berkeley has successfully 
through her $2,321,000 School-bond 
the Intermediate Schools, in common 
with the other schools of the College City 
will be able to make the progress that has 
not been possible heretofore. 
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WHAT IS GOING TO HAPPEN TO THE SMALL COLLEGE? 
JAMES MORROW MALLOCH 


E HAVE 
of the college as a cloistered and shel- 
tered embalmed in tradi- 
originating itself, and destined 
to superficial change with the continually 
youth. The spirit of the 
expressed in lines taken 
published in 


become accustomed to think 
institution, 
tions within 
only 
renewed vigor of 
institution is well 
from an old 
1893 

Old chapel bell there was a time 

We, 

With 


Compelling 


college magazine 


Freshmen, listened to thy chime; 


startled ear we heard thy call, 
toward the classic hall, 
Old chapel bell, old chapel bell, 


Of many a race thy accents tell. 


But the race of the trans- 
Two 
arousing the college 
its quietude and elevated tranquility. It 
is being pressed on the one side by the Uni- 
versity, and on the 


lege, the 


Freshmen has been 


formed into the race of the college. 


forces are operative in 


from 


other by the Junior Col- 


graduate high = school. Secondary 


education is while 
is moving away from it. Each 


is offering the old college the 


moving up to the college, 
higher education 
choice between 
incorporation or starvation through a 


The 


own by 


foreign 
lack of 


trying to 


patronage. college meanwhile is 


hold its reviving the old 


irguments 


The college must con- 
institution of 
dares not 
But 


seems to me 


tinue to > an 
tion. It 
grade. 


higher educa- 
become 
what shall the 
that the 


along three lines. 


one of secondary 
method be? It 
college 


must proceed 


its curriculum 
The 


so-called 


First it must remodel to meet 
College is 
of the 
old four year course leading to the bachelor’s 
The 


its claim to 


existing conditions Junior 


absorbing the lower division 


degree. college surrender 


The 


college must provide a strong curriculum for 


must plan to 
this period of instruction. 
juniors and seniors but adapt it to the instruc- 
tion of freshmen and sophomores as long as 
A method 
illustrated by a 


English in the Univer 


such instruction may be necessary. 


of doing this is well course 


in the Department of 


sity of California. The Upper Division Major 


. eae i : isan 2 
Course is announced as follows: 


102A-102B, History of English Literature. 
Lectures covering the principal periods, 
movements, and masterpieces. Special as- 
signments adapted to advanced students, 
3 hrs., throughout the year, M. W. F., 8. 
This 


sophomores in a 


course is adapted to freshmen and 


Lower Division course an- 


nounced thus: 

“2A-2B, History of English Literature. 

For scope of lectures see course 102A- 

102B, 3 hrs., throughout the year, M. W. 

F., 8. Preceptorial sections, 1 hour a week 

to be arranged. 

It is clear that the lower students 
attend the same lectures as the upper division 
students, but they are saved from falling by 
the wayside by 


division 


certain recitation 
The col- 
the elect 
must reshape its course on some such plan. 


Second, the 


preceptorial 


classes of a “junior college” 


type. 


lege which desires to remain among 


college must greatly strengthen 
its material equipment, especially its library and 
The that 


necessities in the advanced 


its laboratories. simple truth is 
these things are 
work of education. 
Third, the 


to its 


college must according 
and opportunity. The 
University is made up of many colleges. It 


trains 


specialize 
financial ability 


doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
What 
It cannot 
proceed merely along the old lines of the lib- 
eral arts. Education must be translatable into 
The human being must eat. The wise 
student wants a college that fits him for life. 
The only college capable of doing this is the 
college that is fashioned after life, that is 4 
of life itself. In the “real business 
of living’ work and culture go together. Bus- 
iness and the heartstrings of the soul mingle. 
The office, the shop, the street, mix their duller 
notes with the harmonies of drama, art, phil- 
osophy, and Why should not 
they exist side by side in the college? Voca- 


engineers, 
criminologists, housewives, and whatnot. 
is the 


small college going to do? 


food. 


real part 


pure science. 


tional and liberal education must be inseparably 


united for all students. But how is the 
small college going to make the combination? 
By specialization. It 


versity of 


-annot become a _ Uni- 


many colleges, but it can become 
a real college outside of a University, special- 
izing after its and environmental 


This will in itself place 


own = sort 


needs. specialization 
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the emphasis on the senior and graduate years. 
Two years of upper division work are too 
short. Most colleges now grant the Master’s 
Degree. No college can afford to stop short 
of this. In time the college may become a 
part of a University. But whatever the future 
may hold unseen the college must follow the 
upward road. It will thus grow into the 
future gradually and solidly. Time builds 
better than any sudden outburst of conscious 
action, no matter how intelligent. 

On this threefold foundation the college may 
expect renewed life and increased freedom. 
The old traditions may be established forever 
in a living institution. Great men will seek 
Practical science, 
like a comfortable fortune, will afford the 


membership on the faculty. 


possibility of fearless administration. The 
president may seek men of personality and 
learning wherever they may be found. They 


will be mostly men with degrees, but some may 
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be without rank. The small college has as 
much right to the degreeless giant in learning 
as the large university. The real college 
must protect itself forever from that hungry 
band of legalistic educators who would es- 
tablish orders and species of teachers’ certifi- 
cates for all institutions feeding the pilgrims 
on the beautiful journey of youth. Educators 
must be real men and masters of their trades: 
teachers of freedom and of force, holding 
out their arms with the invitation so clearly 
expressed by Woodrow Wilson, “Here is the 
world humanity has made, will you take full 
Education roots itself to 
earth in scientific and teachnical knowledge, 


citizenship in it?” 


but it flowers when it establishes in the soul 
the old wisdom, that has ruled the world. “The 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars that shine forever and ever.” 


A KINDERGARTEN TOUR 


GRACE E. BARNARD 
Berkeley, California 


of Kindergartens, beginning with Stock- 
ton and including Fresno, Bakersfield, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena and Ventura. It re- 
vealed a most promising growth in an under- 


Byer kin holidays were spent in a tour 


standing between the Kindergarten and primary 
teacher; increasing appreciation of the right 
of all children to share in this natural transi- 
tion stage between home and formal school 
work; and a gratifying improvement in equip- 
ment. Of course there is no department of 
the school system so little standardized as this 
newest development, the Kindergarten; and one 
finds everything from the old time painted 
circle and squared net-work tables to the most 
progressive open-air institutes with every fa- 
cility for true development. Usually the most 
attractive room is given to the Kindergarten. 

Two impressions are so vivid that I venture 
to raise the queries: Are we wise in expecting 
to do justice to our children when a Kinder- 
gartener must teach from 9:00 to 12:00 in one 
school, and then rush across the city to an- 
other, from 1:00 to 3:00? Why not close 


the morning session at 11:45, and allow a per- 
iod for recording results, arranging for the 
next day, etc., before luncheon; then open 
the afternoon session at 1:30? This would 
allow the little tots time to digest their lunch- 
eons and be in a wide-awake condition. The 
world is concerned today as never before in 
promoting the health of children, and yet we 
violate all rules by an early afternoon session 
for the smallest people, many of whom should 
be taking naps. 

A second question: should we not be free 
to promote our Kindergarten children when 
they show every indication that they are ready 
for the more formal work of the next grade? 
Every Kindergartener knows that there are 
children whose development is retarded by ad- 
herence to this foolish formality of physical 
rather than mental age for advancing. 

A third and final query: Do we make all 
the use we might, and should, of the open-air 
which our California climate allows and _ in- 
vites? 


The committee appointed by the last Legislature to consider educational matters held 


a meeting recently, report of which will appear in November. 
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AN ECONOMICAL PLAN FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE BY COUNTY CO-ORDINATION 


CHARLES L. HAMPTON 


Director of Vocational Agriculture, Santa Rosa High School. 


HE opportunity to establish agriculture 
a in the grades of the schools of Sonoma 
County 
pointment of a County Director to conduct 
the United States School Garden Work. 
The County 
ential County 
bers, including five High School Agricultural 
County Com- 
missioner, two Farm Advisors, two Ministers, 


was first offered by the ap- 


Director appointed an influ- 


Bureau of twenty-one mem- 


instructors, the Horticultural 
County and City Superintendents of Schools, 


a representative of the Grange, and three 
practical farmers. 

A committee of High School Agricultural 
formulate a 


Instructors appointed to 


plan. for supervised Agricultural Instruction 


was 


in the four upper grades, since it was their 


opinion that if the work was to be a suc- 
cess, it should become a part of the school 
Bu- 


and 


this large County 
selected 
of influence, the 


system. Then, with 
reau 
with its 
County Board of Education was induced to 
adopt the High School Agricultural Instruc- 
tors’ simple plan of agricultural instruction 


The plan 


with its members widely 


preponderance 


as a part of the course of study. 
as. it Teachers’ 
Course of Study is as follows: 


appears in the Manual or 


Agriculture in the Grades 
(a) Every pupil in the four upper grades 
produce some food 
Although not re- 
grades, it is 


is required to 
product each year. 
quired in the lower 
strongly recommended. 

(b) No text-book will be required, as agri- 
text-book subject. 
instruction 


culture is not a 

The direction for 
be under the direct supervision of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 
He will be assisted by the Sonoma 
County Directors of Agricultural In- 
struction. The county be di- 
vided into ten or more districts with 
a director in charge of each district. 
The teachers are expected to co- 
operate with these District Directors 


will 


will 


in carrying on the work in their 
a ‘ 


schools. 


County Director. 
(c) Bulletins and circular letters pertain- 
ing to this work will be sent to the 
teachers from time to time. Teach- 
ers are urged to keep these bulletins 
and letters on file for future refer- 
ence and guidance in this work. This 
course is purposely made elastic and 
as new conditions arise the prob- 
lems will be met by the Directors 
of Agricultural Instruction. 

With the aid of the County Superintendent 
of Schools, the County Director divided the 
county into twelve districts—a Director of 
Agricultural Instruction in charge of each 
district. These directors consist of five Ag- 
ricultural Instructors, five principals and two 
farmers—all vounteers who donate their sery- 
ices by directing the Agricultural Instruction 
in their respective districts. These twelve 
directors hold a meeting once a month in 
the office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools. The purpose of the meeting is to 
formulate the policy for the county-wide 
home project work for the ensuing month. 
Each director then meets his group of teach- 
ers in a round table discussion the last week 
of every month, in order to help them solve 
their local problems for the coming month. 
Notices of the meetings to teachers and 
directors and all follow-up instructions are 
sent out through the office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools under the direc- 
tion of the County Director and with the 
approval of the County Superintendent. 
Teachers’ monthly reports are made out on 
questionaires, sent out by the Director with 
return stamped envelopes addressed to the 
respective Directors. The Directors sum- 
marize these reports and report to the County 
Director by the questionaire method. 

A very simple course of study centered 
around field crops and home gardens was 
outlined by the Directors for the teachers 
of the county. Just a little instruction 
is attempted each week by the correlation 
scheme, so that the present curriculum is 
enlivened instead of robbed. The first re- 
quisite for successful introduction of produc- 
tive agricultural instruction in the grades, 
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is a very simple plan to carry out and en- 
tailing no burden upon the teacher. With 
this in mind the directors have planned a 


four-year rotation of subjects—this, first year, 
being the crop year; the second year, an ani- 
mal year; the third, a mechanical year; and 
the fourth, a planning year. The directors 
plan to outline a course of study for each 
year as they have done this first year. 

This rotation plan has many decided ad- 
vantages. First, it allows the teacher to 
concentrate her efforts and at the same time 
it affords a new subject every year to stimu- 
late the children’s interest. When the schools 
of the whole county are working on the 
same idea, it has the effect of a campaign, 
creating community interest in the school 
home projects and in the schools. Further- 
more it simplifies the supervision of the 
Director as well as the instruction of the 
teacher 

This idea may be counted as an educational 
adventure or project which is being worked 
out by the co-operative efforts of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, the twelve direc- 
tors and the teachers of the county. The 
success of the experiment is due mainly 
to the willing co-operation of the County 
Superintendent of Schools—an absolutely nec- 
essary prerequisite. Since the project was 
started many problems have arisen and many 
new ideas have been introduced, and through 
the efforts of the Directors and the County 
Superintendent of Schools the following are 
some of the new ideas they have put 
through: 

1. The Standard Home Project Sign for 
all of the schools of the county—this sign is 
to be hung along the roads and highways 
locating the school home projects. The signs 
are made by the various Manual Training 
Departments of the High Schools 

These signs are awarded to the boys and 
girls whose home projects are a credit to 
the school. 

2. The reports 
and their value as educational surveys. 


questionaire method of 
3. The starting of a movement for a 
County Fair in order that the results of va- 
rious years’ instructions may be exhibited. 
4. Laying the foundation that is influenc- 
ing four High Schools of the county to in- 
troduce Vocational Agriculture — movement 
that will greatly strengthen this county unit 
system. 
Our county plan of organization has three 
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features in particular that make it worthy 
of consideration: 
First—Simplicity: All directions are spe- 
cific, easy to understand and carry out by 
the teachers, so that its results will be 
measured in principles thoroughly understood 
and pounds produced, 
passed over. 
Second—Economy: 


rather than pages 


Except for the cost of 
a little postage thousands of children are 
being trained, not only to produce food, but 
also to be in sympathy with farm life and 
the greatest of all vocations. Even the cost 
of postage is greatly eliminated since most 
of the notices to teachers are mailed in the 
same envelope containing other official no- 
tices which go out from the County Super- 
intendent’s office from time to time. In- 
stead of using costly text-books, the pupils 
and teachers are building up a school and 
home library of free agricultural bulletins 
and seed catalogues. One seed company 
alone, the Morse Seed Company of San 
Francisco, willingly mailed five thousand cat- 
alogues to the schools of our county. A 
similar favor was granted by the Aggler and 
Musser Seed Company of Los Angeles. These 
catalogues, with their striking illustrations 
and instructions on planning and planting, 
are of great educational value. They are 
often more effective than bulletins in stim- 
ulating production, especially with younger 
children. Many of the best agricultural ex- 
periment stations in the United States came 
to our aid when informed what we were 
attempting by mailing, free of cost, publica- 
tions carefully selected by the directors to 
our list of four hundred teachers. Our Con- 
gressman, Clarence F. Lee, has spared no 
effort in helping us by sending certain Gov- 
ernment publications upon request of the 
County Director, to our entire list of teach- 
ers. The United States Schoo) Garden 
Army Bureau of the Department of Interior 
kept our schools well supplied with propa- 
ganda posters and excellent publications. 
By various ways this county unit system co- 
ordinates all helpful factors. 
Third—Democracy: This county organi- 
zation, involving the County Superintendent 
as its head, is working through the schools 
of the county with his supervision and ap- 
proval. Every boy and girl is given an op- 
portunity to take up the work. Furthermore, 
since the community interest is centered 
around the school, the teacher is the logical 
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With 
will 


influence 


one to receive the credit and prestige. 


her pupils organized to help her, she 


be able to build up a permanent 
on the community. 

This plan appeals to the school people of 
the county as they are entering into it with 
enthusiasm beyond expectation. Many of the 
schools are reporting one hundred per cent 
of the children doing the required home pro- 
ject work. To summarize, this plan strength- 


ens all school activities in the 
Smith- 


secret 


agricultural 


county, whether done under the 


Smith-Lever The 


Hughes or plan. 


lies in the method of organization—briefly 
it is the co-ordination of all existing offices 
and organizations in order that they may ac- 


complish greater results working as a unit. 


Here is a case where county co-ordination 
will give thousands of dollars of extra service 
without the cost of maintaining new positions 
high salaries. 
* * * 
IS A “LIVE” LANGUAGE 
IN ROUMANIA 


Ever since there were high schools, teach- 


and paying 


LATIN 


ers have endeavored to thrill unwilling Latin 


students with the immortal words of Caesar 


that all 
that in the 
diagrammed 


Gaul was divided into three parts, 


and wise and impossible-to-be- 


language of Virgil—all women 


are fickle and changeable. The average pupil 
may have no objection to the sentiments of 


the Latin translated, but the 


writers when 
and 
future perfects and such does not appeal to 
him at all. 


lators 


actual business of sorting out gerunds 


Even the most hardened trans- 


have difficulty in mating predicates 


with their proper subjects and the wail of 


the student to his parents is that “nobody 
ever talks Latin now anyway and there just 
isn’t any sense to it.” 

Red 
refute the stu- 
that the 
truly practical. The war 
left Roumania in a deplorable state of des- 
titution. 


It remains for the American Cross 
workers in the 
dent 


study of 


Balkans to 


argument and demonstrate 


Latin is 


well- 
little 
The relief corps, how- 
effort 
comfort to 
And a kind of 
established 


Reconstruction work seemed 


impossible because there 
left to 


ever, 


nigh was so 
“reconstruct.” 
determined 


went to work in a 


to bring back some measure of 
under- 
Red 
Roumanians through 


Latin—‘‘the 


the suffering natives. 


standing was between the 


Cross workers and the 


” 


the medium of dead 


language. 


A desultory knowledge of Latin has helped 


out many an American stranded in Roumania 
without an 
months. 


interpreter during the last few 
He can always fall back on his dim 
memory of scraps from Caesar and a phrase 
here and there from pious 
help him 


Roumanian 


Eneas’ 
difficulty. 
have a 


story to 
Not that 
classical 


out of his 
officials better 
education than the American, but 
because Latin has been and still is, the offi- 
cial language of Roumania. The Roumanians 
began Latin when their country 
was conquered by the Roman soldiers some- 
where back in B. C. and added to the Roman 
domain under the title of the “Province of 
Since then probably the purest Latin 


has been spoken in Roumania. 


average 


speaking 


Dacia.” 
Besides being 
the language of the church, it has been the 
language of all the with 
little variation from the original, as it was 
spoken in ancient Rome. 


educated people, 
The peasants, while 


not speaking the language them- 


fluently 
understand it as spoken in 
phrases and sentences by the 
visitors—particularly when _ they 
are bringing from the Red Cross station vast 


supplies of food and clothing to the starving 


selves, always 
patched-up 


American 


villages of the old Roman province. 
O. D. FOSTER, 


Director of Publicity, American Red Cross, 


* 


THE SOCIAL MEANINGS OF 


EDUCATION 


How the should live, and how 


he may be given the disposition to live, and 


individual 


know how daily to live, in the mass, among 
people having conflicting and heterogeneous 
interests, as a member of various unlike and 


often mutually encroaching organizations— 


one of the family, a neighbor, a member of 


the church and sharing the moral order, a 


citizen, a force in 


productive and reliable 


industrial society, interested in the great cul- 
tural movements of his race and generation, 


and a factor in this furthering; while still 
preserving his manliness and personal integ- 
rity and self-respect, and conserving his per- 
sonal happiness—these are the questions of 
the school for every individual. These have 
always been questions which serious-minded 
people asked of 


Sometimes by the far-seeing, or by 


have asked themselves and 
others. 
the more bold than others, there has been a 
hint that the should 


And why should it not answer them? 


vague school answer 


them. 
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PUPIL SELF GOVERNMENT 


AMERICANIZATION 
“The problem of Americanizing recent com- ‘The high school is a training school for 
to the country is a national one, but like democracy, Here the young people first learn 
the national problems of the war. its suc- to take their flights into independent control, 


all 


eessful solution rests upon the community. 
Nothing that the State or National Govern- 


ments can do will produce tangible results 


but it must be remembered that th 


fly far without disaster unless they are 
to listen to the advice of those whose business 


ey cannot 


willing 


it is to guide them. It would mean ruin to 
inless the people of the communities where turn a high school over to the control of its 
the foreign-born live, realize their responsibil- students. But, on the other hand, it is sound 
ity and unite to carry on the task. The com-_ educational policy to allow the students to 
nunities then must be organized for action and manage their own affairs just as much as 
the Federal and State Governments, to serve possible so long as that management is under 
cyech communities with every means’ within the guidance of members of the faculty. The 
vials wer’.—Secretary Franklin K. Lane. difficulty which some young people have in 
“ph problems of education of these foreign understanding this fact explains why discon- 

tent sometimes arises among them. They 


peoples is as much one of industrial expe- 


diency as of educational activity or of civic 


inalienable rights when not allowed 


to 


imagine that they are being deprived of their 
do as 


responsibility. The immigrant has been a they please; when, as a matter of fact, they 
problem in this country since 1820 He is a are being granted all sorts of privileges, which 
vital and necessary link in any scheme of in- the taxpayers pay for regardless of whether 
dustrial development. Steps looking toward they have children in the school or not, on 


the 
structive work toward the education of the 
non-American can he accomplished.” — Detroit 


\mericanization Committee 


population was not created in those communi- 


€ 


1s 


Ss It came from all the country and should 


assimilation should be taken at once by the theory that these children are 


mass of children so that they m 
wise leaders when they are finally 


a serious responsibility in this ma 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATION alone have the power and the auth¢ 


The immense wealth in the big centers of : 
independent control cannot be entru 


wards of 
ndustries through which unlimited con- the State who are being taught beyond the 


ay 


become 


turned into 
the usual walks of adult life as educated citi- 


tter. 
rity 


sted 


zens. Parents of the high school students have 


They 
neces- 


sary to make their children understand that 


safely 


to those who have not yet learned self-control. 


And the teachers who are struggling to do 
made to help educate all the country. Just their part as educators in a democracy should 
as the man of wealth has found that he has have the hearty support of the whole commun- 
a vital interest, beyond any philanthropic im- ity in their efforts to turn out well trained, 
pulse, in the education of his neighbor’s chil- well mannered, high spirited and self contained 
dren, so does New York, Boston or Chicago in citizens. Such questions go far beyond the 
seeing that the children of poverty. stricken immediate confines of any one _ institution. 
Podynk or Dark Corner are prepared for sus- The stability of our whole national life is 

: : a ‘ ie involved.”’—C. L. Biedenbach. 
taining and producing citizenship. .... Educa- 
tion is no longer a matter of philanthropy, of 
charity or a purely local or sectional question. Outlines in Agricultural Nature Study, by O. J. 


It's good business more than good philanthropy.” 
3mi This é al is s > sars i 

Hoke Smith. This manual is so much more than aan 

leading 


Kern. University of California, 


pages 56. 


the meager title given above The full 


descriptive of the course and its 


purposes is 


For eighteen months life has been one “Outlines of a Course of Instruction in Agri- 
emergency after another, emergencies large and cultural Nature Study for the Rural Schools 
small, all the way from the President’s deal- of California.” It is Part III of the syllabi the 
ings with the peace overtures of Germany author uses with his classes in agricultural 
down to some humble stenographer’s problem of education in the University. The other two 
setting 500 telegrams out in time to reach parts comprise School and Home Gardening and 
their destination next morning. The capacity Vesetable urcwing Projects. In this Part III, 
the war has cultivated is capacity to meet an the work is laid out by grades from first to 
emergency This means thinking to some pur- eighth, inclusive and is grouped under the 
pose, the use of one’s wits to cope with a four general tops 
anger, a threat, or a predicament. It requires (1) Human Needs and Activities. 
that one shall think pertinently, and that one (2) Plant Life throughout the Year 
shall think through to those movements of men (3) Animal Life throughout the Year. 


or 


materials in which one’s thinking is to (4) Nature Phenomena and_ the 


take effect.".—Anon. In Atlantic Monthly, April, World. 


1919 


The pages are furnished with 60 


Inorganic 


interesting, 
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instructive and artistic figures, and illustrations 
of nature study objects and processes. The 
value of the outlines to the teacher is increased 
by a comprehensive chapter on the purpose 
and principles of nature study, re-enforced by 
specific references to one or another or several 


authors noted in a select bibliography. Ten 
pages of typical and model lesson plans (one 
for eacn grade) follow. 


“fo teach children some art by which they 
may earn a important; but to edu- 
cate citizens for an of the life 
about them that have the common 
sentiments and common habits of 
thought and common faiths of 
the social group, is far more important toward 
Americanizing our and 


of our 


living is 
understanding 
they may 
beliefs, the 
action and the 


high schools teaching 
our children the 


living.”—Earl W. 


fundamentals 
Barnhart, 


way of 


“Education must not be tested by the ability 
of the educated man or woman immediately to 
get results. It is what a man is that counts; 
it is what he does in the long run. It is 
preparation, not for a given task, but for a 
variety of tasks, for all the exigencies and 
vicissitudes of life.”’—Prof, Walter Morris Hart. 


Academic Efficiency. “The American university 


has stood well the searching tests of war. 
Undergraduates have given good account of 
themselves on land and sea. Alumni have put 


their technical training and administrative skill 
at the disposal of their country, and university 
professors have come to their own. They were 
found in every service. Physicists have invented 
submarine and ear-drum_ protectors; 
chemists have created deadly explosives, noxious 
gases, new dyes; psychologists have tested 
aviators, classified recruits and devised methods 


detectors 


of vocational selection; historians have pre- 
pared patriotic propagandist material, and are 
at the Peace Conference now fairly brimming 
with information geographical, racial, economic, 
political. University laboratory and clinical men 
have been a tower of strength to the Medical 


Service of the Government. 
ered new 
protect the 


They have discov- 
produced sera and vaccines to 
soldier; they have worked out new 
methods of surgery; they have promoted camp 
sanitation and have improved hospital care.”— 
Dr. George E. Vincent. 


germs, 







The Intelligence of School Children, 
M. Terman Houghton-Mifflin 


by Lewis 
Company, 


pages 317. $1.75. 
Mental and educational tests and intelligence 
measurements remain yet, for the most part, 
the possession and privilege of the expert or 
specialist. But in the present work, the author 
putting aside for the time being any attempt 
to summarize the hundreds of interesting an? 
valuable investigations which have utilized 
either Binet or other tests of school children, 
“has the different and more practical aim of 
showing how the results of mental tests may 


. ~ 2 
be put to every-day use in the grade classi- 
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fication and in the educational guidance of 
school children.” This promises something 
really worth while to the classroom teacher. 
Here are instructions and interpretetions con- 
cerning individual differences in first, fifth anu 
ninth school years; mental age standards for 
grading; tests and treatment of school laggards 
and superior children; intelligence tests in voca- 
tional and educational guidance and practical 
suggestions for the use of these guides. The 
treatment throughout rests back upon actual 
investigations, conerete cases being cited and 
appropriate treatments indicated. 


Applied Economic Botany. By 
ton Cook. The J, B. Lippincott Company. 
Pages 261. $1.60. 

The author explains his title by saying “it is 

intended as a guide to experimental work” 


Melville Thurs- 


(which is an arbitrary characterization) and, 
second, that “it is intended as a preliminary 
work to agricultural studies.” Of these he 


mentions agricultural botany, horticultural bot- 
any, forestry and plant pathology, to which he 
devotes chief attention. Approximately three- 
fourths of the book is given to botany as 
such,—to parts, organs, ecological relations, 
plant diseases plant breeding, etc., and one- 
fourth, in Part II, to 27 “important families 
of economic plants,” The work seems to be 
well conceived and carefully worked out; but, 
though “applied botany” in the first meaning 
of the author, is “economic” botany in a small 
part only. 


Good Manners and Right Conduct, 
by Gertrude E, McVenn. 
Company, 


Books I-II, 
D. C. Heath & 


Though coming from the far-away Philippines, 
these lessons—they are scarcely lessons, but 
readings—are fresh and fit and of wholesome 
spirit for children 





on this side of the Pacific. 
As is proper, no sharp distinctions are made 
or implied between manners and morals. Both 


concern conduct and what is 
be done in 


fit or suitable to 
terms of either is good for the 


other. Cleanliness, obedience, helpfulness, truth- 
fulness, honesty, service, industry, courage, 
thrift, 


opportunity, are some of the topics con- 

They carry no appearance of preaching 
or dogmatic dictation, but reveal what is better, 
a convincing spirit, through concrete incident, 
human situations and the very natural aspira- 
.- ons of youth. The Philippines have done the 
States a good service. 


sidered. 





A Textbook on Retail Selling. By Helen Rich 


Morton. Ginn and Company. Pages 283. 
$1.20. 
Nominally a text on vocational training, ‘‘Re- 


tail Selling’’ is thoroughly sound, a stimulating 
human instrument of education, a means of 
liberally enriching the mind, in which personal 
initiative and sense of responsibility and the 
social meanings of one’s occupation transcend 
the skill more immediately sought. Coming 
from the atmosphere of the “Prince School of 
Education for Store Service,” one might ex- 


Chapter I is 


pect just that breadth of vision. 





an interesting brief history of stores and store- 
keeping, followed by characteristics of the 
mechanics of salesmanship, relations to one’s 
customers, to the general public, to the em- 
ployes, and to one’s associates. Not less to be 
commended than the text are the questions, 
problems and study assignments accompanying 
each chapter. Added to all this, a list of 
themes and special topics for investigation 
and books for review and discussion make 
this little volume one of the most suggestive 
books on a vacation the writer has seen. 





Vocational Agricultural Education. By Rufus 
W. Stimson. The Macmillan Company. 
Pages 468. $2.50. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has there been a _ better 

exemplification of the “project,” and home 

project, and school project studies, and the 
use of the project in agriculture and home 
aconomics courses than in this volume by Pro- 
fessor Stimson, State Supervisor in Massachu- 
setts The headings of the chapters, even, 
are significant; Home-project school, vs. self- 
contained school, project study vs. subject 
study, vegetable growing project study, etc.; 
300 illustrations of plant, equipment, graded 


both 


projects, 


projects for 
home 


vegetable and animal studies, 
farmer and student conferences, 
and the arena type of building, greatly in- 
crease the value of the book, whether as text 
or reference. The book would seem to be 
indispensable to any one interested in, or re- 
sponsible for agricultural instruction in any 
State 


Man and the New Democracy. By 
McKeever. The George H. Doran 


Pages 250. 


Wm. A. 
Company. 
Mr. McKeever is an educational evangelist; a 
youth and humanity; a 
observer of conduct and interpreter of 


devoted friend of keen 


motives; 


and writes with an easy pen. His books are 
always entertaining, touch the common needs 
and understandings, and their meaning is not 
hidden This latest work is no exception. He 


interprets the whole war as an expression of 
the dramatic instinct of human nature; and 
adds that “the martial spirit in man may best 
be directed to higher activities if we take 
eareful account of its dramatic nature;” that 
social reorganization, therefore, must come 
from within and that is the function of educa- 
tion, the right bringing up of the next gen- 
eration. 


Modern Elementary School Practice. By George 


E. Freeland. The Macmillan Company. 
Pages 408. $1.50. 
Upon the assumption that advancement in 


school practice has been mainly along 


lines,—adopting a new methodology —problems, 
projects, motives and interests; the selection 
of subject matter worthy of the time and ef- 
forts of pupils; teaching in a way to conserve 
the health of children; and the realization of 
a rational balance; the body 
of the book up with a discussion of 
these their various meanings and 


four 


individual-social 
is taken 
features in 
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their application to specific subjects. 
treatment is direct, very concrete, 
be found particularly helpful to 
training, to young teachers 
in general, 


The 
and should 
teachers in 
in their work, and, 


to elementary teachers for illustra- 
tion, suggestion, and usable problems and pro- 
jects. 


Great Deeds of Great Men, by Evie Cooney and 
George W. Dorland. D, C. Heath & 
pages 236. 


Com- 


pany, 





That during 
biography 


late childhood and 
is a master 





early youth 
instrument of education 
is charmingly and effectively used in this exhibit 
of great deeds. Twenty-four world-great men 
are made to tell the story of the race for more 
than twenty centuries, 


before Christ, 


from Darius, 500 years 
to Perry and the Arctic voyage. 
There isn’t a dull page, or a commonplace char- 
acter in the book. Next to an interest in the 

told is the assurance one feels that 
will be stimulated an interest in human 
life and great achievement to be satisfied with 
much otner reading by a fixed habit. 


stories 


there 


Graded Readers, 
Wade 
pany, 


Second Reader, 
and Emma Sylvester. 
pages 189. 44c. 


by Joseph H. 
Ginn & Com- 
From this little book it is easy to believe, with 


the authors, that “even at this early age it is 


possible to create a taste for good reading.” 
This is real literature. riere are selections 
from Stevenson, the Grimm Brothers, Andersen, 


Kingsley, Elizabeth Prentiss, Greek Myths, Old 


Norse, Old English and Norwegian tales, Scotch 
Nursery tales and Indian legends—a wealth of 
appealing iaeals. For 


it would be difficult to con- 


picture and action and 


the purpose set up 
ceive of a finer 


told. 


selection of stories or more 


suitably 


Real Stories from Our History, by John T. 


Faris. Ginn & Company, pages 301. 60c. 
The author in this little volume and its com- 
panion, “‘We Makers of History,” makes fact 
talk like the youth’s rich imagination. Here 
are a half-dozen headings of chapters to make 


the young hearts 
Indians; The Red River 
An Early Fur Trader; 
Pony Express. 
the pages. 


glow: Carried Away by the 
Raft; Adventures of 
Whale Fisheries and the 
A hundred illustrations brighten 


The stories are 


virile and pic- 
turesque, and one is convinced of their con- 
formity to fact. They can be used with profit 


by any upper grade class. 


“The rural Course of Study must be adapted 
to modern rural life. The rural child must be 
kept rural minded. Boys and girls must be 
so taught that they will happily and 
tentedly live on a farm that promotes 
ness and contentment.’-—Katherine M. 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 


con- 
happi- 
Cook, 
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Progressive Steps in Architectural Drawing. By 
George W. Seaman. The Manual Arts Press, 
$1.25. 


this is a fine 


pages 63 
To begin with, 
art; but a 


bit of the printer’s 
specimen of the artist’s 
worked out in detailed figures. For 
text here are practical 
development of plans, 
plans, details, 
profiles; 
including 
only the 
admirable 
architect’s and 


finer con- 
ception 
use as 


a high senool 


hints on 
elevations, 


drawing, the 
variations in cornice 
porches and columns, mouldings and 
and everything profusely illustrated, 
36 full It is a book for not 
student, but for the layman, and an 
reference for the 


tractors 


pages 


ready con- 


ottfices 


Plant Production. By 


Charles P. Halligan 


Ransom A Moore and 


American Book Com- 


pany, pages $25 


The 


teaching 


authors are long and 


experience, and the 


men of successful 


book is distinctly 


a treatise for students, whether these be in the 


schools, or the young and open-minded farmers. 


divided 
cropping and 


The work is nearly equally between 
horticulture 


first, a dozen different crops are studied 


Agronomy, crops and 
of the 
from seed to harvest, and illustrated in product 
and process by than 100 The 
section on horticulture is satisfac- 
modes of 
orchard 


more figures. 


thoroughly 


tory. Here are described 


various 


propaganda, fri growing and man- 
agement, fruit ests and sprays; the pornes 


stone fruits, 2 I and 


intimate an 


vegetables, with 


their 


such 
descriptions of 
and convenien that any 


care 
one, student or gard- 


ener, will f book serviceable. 


The Elements 
Holmes P. 
pages 402 


of Animal Biology. 
Blakiston’s Son and 
$1.35. 


Some month ago there 


was reviewed in this 
Behavior’ by the same author, 
appreciated in the 


estimation ; it has become better known. 


journal, “Anim: 
a book that reviewer's 
With- 
least in scientific accuracy, Ani- 
mal Biology, like the earlier 
direct and 


out losing 


book, is so simple, 
intelligible that even the 
pleasure and the 
understanding. 


pages aré given a 


layman 
student 
hundred 


may read it with 


with articulate Two 
more types of 
illustrated by a couple of 
second part of the trea- 


“Klements of 


score or 
the animal kingd 
hundred figures The 
tise considers the Physiology” in 
150 pages of discriminating 
of the fundamentals of the 


text than 


every 


description 
study, better as a 
High 
school classes would be profited by seeing their 
physiology 


many works of thrice the size 


through its general biologic basis. 


Applied Arithmetic. } H J 
Frances Jenkins. 


Lennes and 

Lippincott Company. 
Book I, pages 283. 

This book illustrates again the modern tend- 

from arithmetic 

many parts of the former texts, to provide drill 

for the primary 


ting for 


ency to eliminate elementors 
processes, and to find the set- 
calculation in the own 
experiences, and in his Known environment. 
Most recent texts differ mainly in the distribu- 
tion of emphasis among the esseptials, 


school child’s 


This is 


issued as the first of a three-book series, and 
meets the needs of the second, third and fourth 
grades. The problems are, in general, carefully 
selected, and the examples reasonable. 
the present tendency to cut the 
grades, and to 
text for the lower high school 


Noting 
elementary 
provide a special] 
(seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades) one wonders what need there 
should be for two more books in the 
The subject matter and its grading 


school to six 


series, 
seem un- 
exceptionable. 


Broad Stripes and Bright Stars. By 
Sherwin Bailey. Milton Bradley 
Pages 243. 80c, 


Carolyn 
Company, 


Just now there is a 
patriotism; and when one little vol- 
inclines to think there can not be 
too many of them. This has much that is 
good, nothing that is ill chosen. There is pre- 
sented the history of our nation from “Pilgrims 
for Freedom” and the First 
European war and the “Last 
ries and incidents are 


passion for 
reads this 


books of 


ume, one 


Fight” to the 
Fight.” The sto- 
standard and told 
teller'’s 


alter 


the spirit of the story best art 


Vocational Training of Disabled Soldiers in the 
Province of Alberta. By the 
of Education. 60 


Aside flood of publications issued 
by our own Bureau of Education, this announce- 
ment by the “Invalided Commission’ 
is the most complete and satisfactory statement 
of what 


Department 


paves. 


from the 
Soldiers’ 
may be done for disabled soldiers that 


attention. It 
analysis of the 


has come to our comprises a 


general problem,—under the 
five heads, the Military Relationships, the Med- 
eal, the Personal, the Economic and 
tional. A Provincial Institute of Technology 
and Art has been created and 18 specific, tech- 
nical 


Educa- 


trade courses have been developed It 


is an admirable exhibit. 


Words and Sentences. By H. 8. 
Holt and 


Jones. Henry 


Company, pages 148. 


It has often been questioned whether from its 
appreciation, litera- 
ture can properly be made a subject of critical 
study. So the thoughtful student or teacher 


whether the accurate, 


dependence upon emotional 


is led to wonder 


facile use of 


choice, 
English can be 
up in its 


acquired except by 
presence. We have one of 
the richest of modern languages; but the results 
of our This 
little isable, so confined to its 
fundamentals, so articulate in the sequence of 
its lessons that it ought to go far to make the 
achievement of a right 


fSrowing 


teaching it are often unsatisfactory. 


book seems so 


practice possible 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic. By 
uel Hamilton. American Book 
Books One, pages 368, and Two, 

Aside from the 

the books lay 


Sam- 
Company. 
pages 432. 
mastery of number processes 
much stress upon the _ skillful 
application of these processes that the pupil is 
likely to meet in his daily experiences. There 
are, for the earlier grades, number games, every 
day uses of numbers, ingenious 
tables, and appeal to common 


figures and 
needs In Book 
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there are “problems without numbers,” 
trade transactions, school and postal savings 
accounts, household budgets, school shop work, 
drawing to scale in maps and building, graphs, 
carpentering, farm accounts and farm problems, 
and the beginning of algebra, ete. The only 
criticism that can be placed against the series 
is that there seems to be little need for seven 
years of arithmetic, of even this very 


Two, 


sensible 
kind. 


Illustrated Handwork. By Ella Victoria 

The Macmillan Company, pages 223. 
This is explicitly a manual” for elemen- 
tary class-room teachers. It is obviously meant 
to represent the pedagogy of manual work. 
Most of the work is excellent Some of it seems 
over-simple for the grades represented. In the 
hundred figures given, all classes except the 
eighth are drawn upon. The work described 
s actual work from schools in various sections 
of the country and should be an inspiration to 


teachers 


Dobbs. 


“desk 


young especially. 


Stories of Great Adventures. By Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. Milton Bradley 
$1.25 
This is a book to make even the old feel young 
again. tales, five (60 pages) 
are given to King Arthur and his knights; three 
to Robin many to Canterbury Tales, 
Beowulf, Frithjof, and -atient 
blessed memory, are gathered here 
choice selection of 


Company, 


pages 220. 


From the score of 


Hood: as 

etc Roland, 

Griselda of 
the children. It is a 

classic tales 

An Introduction to Economics. 

The 


pages 454 


By Graham A, 


Saing Gregg Publishing 


Company, 


There is recognized so 


first- 


eco- 


need for a 
serviceable study of 
that the mere an- 
challenges atten- 
treatise that is 
treatment of the 
application of a po- 
philosophy. In one or another of 
ways the present 
fends. It seems to have been 
high schools, but for the Junior College per- 
haps. Important topics in practical economics 
are discussed, however; the modern competitive 
system production, its agents, and 
tion; money and the banking 
exchange and investment; 
tion and distribution, ete. 


much 
and, intelligent and 
omics in secondary schools 
text 


scholarly 


nouncement of such a 
tion It s not a 
needed, nor a comprehensive 
subject, nor the 
litical 


three 


technical 
these 
occasionally of- 
written, not for 


book 


organiza- 
system; trade, 
labor, its organiza- 
The book is admira- 
bly constructed for a text, and the several topics 
well proportioned. 

Library Leaflet, No. 6. 


of Education 


United States Bureau 


This is a list of 
repared by the joint 
the International 


Library 


stories for young 
efforts of a 
Kindergarten Union and 
of the Bureau of Educa- 
material has been selected with ref- 
erence to use in the Kindergarten, first and 
srades of the public The list 
sent free upon application to the Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


children, 
Committee 


Division 
tion The 


second schools. 


will be 


Of 27,911 books circulated locally by the 


resi rrary last month, 23,543 were fiction, 


juveniles and magazines, 
the other varieties of printed master and all 
the other literary, intellectual and emotional 
interests and curiosities of men. There was a 
majority of nearly 5% to 1 on the side of 
amusement as against instruction.—Fresno Re- 
publican. 


American Leaders. Book I. By Walter Lefferts. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company, pages 329 
At a certain period in the youth’s life, biog- 
raphy is the form of history which both pleases 
and instructs. In Book I are depicted the lives 
of a score of men—a dozen who helped to make 
our country independent; four who helped to 
make our country strong and four who helped 
to make our country larger. The stories were 
written with Fifth Grade children in mind and 
the language used is suited to their capacity. 
At the end of each chapter “are topics for 
discussion and library work,” and, for the most 
part, very ingeniously worded. It would 
that the matter is quite usable for any of the 
school from the Fifth to the Eighth 
To the many believers in the Junior High 
School, Library Leaflet No. 5 published by 
the Bureau of Education early in the Summer, 
will be of very direct and comprehensive assist- 
ance. It comprises 150 general references, 50 
dealing with local experiences, 41 regarding 
the teaching of special subejcts, a list of four 
other bibliographies of the subject, and quotes 
from 50 periodicals. It constitutes an exceed- 
ingly valuable contribution toward a study of 
the Junior High School. 


and 4,368 covered all 


seem 


grades 


History of Education. By 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Charles C., 
Pages 461. 
That, in its history, education has been a series 
of adjustments, and generally progressive ad- 
justment in the exercise of human freedom 
This is expressly put forth as the claim of this 
volume. And the purpose seems to be consist- 
ently followed throughout the book. The five 
main sections are: (a) ancient times, (b) Chris- 
tian education, (c) the reformation, (d) realism, 
and (e) modern times. The classification is 
less consistent than the treatment. The lan- 

intelligible and expressive, the inter- 
sound both historically and profes- 
sionally. Nearly one-fourth of the book is given 
to what may be called 
and schools. 


Boyer 


guage is 
pretations 
contemporary systems 
If the space given to certain fea- 
thought inadequate, the fault may be 
offset by the excellent bibliographical references 
following each chapter. 
CURRENT LITERATURE ON EDUCATION 


Humanzing Education. Glenn Frank. 
tury, September, 1919. 


tures be 


Cen- 


This is a fine, sensible, appreciative presenta- 
tion of the needed human and cultural factors 
in the education of leaders in modern society 
2. The Fate of the Liberal Arts College in the 

American University. W. M. Smallwood. 
School and Society, August 30, 1919. 

An attempt to account for the changed ideals 
of the College and its new relations to the 
University, together with an estimate of the 
functions of the Junior College. 

3. An Ideal Course in Geography. By H. W 
Fairbanks (Berkeley), in “The Journal of 
Geography.’ 
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Have you thought of using 


MUSIC 


IN and AS 


EDUCATION? 


It secures: 
Attention Interest Participation Expression 


wee ee Bee Pee 


THROUGH 


Sense Perception Information 
Emotional Response Instruction 


Mental Discipline 


STIMULATING 


Imagination Concentration 
Discrimination Interpretation 
Selection Appreciation 
Correlation Assimilation 
Association Composition 
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RESIDUUM: 
Knowledge Culture Poise Power 


Fully possible only with 


“The Victor in the Schools” 
Victrola XXV, $115 


For full information, write especially manufac- 
tured for School use 


Educational Department When the Victrola is not 
in use, the horn can be 


Victor Talking Machine Co. placed under the instrument 


safe and secure from dan- 
ger, and the cabinet can be 

Camden, N. J. locked to protect it from 
dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 
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Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 





S 
. 


For October 20-22, Canada has, in prospect, 
a conference on education whose ground idea 
is that “the work of the schools should be fea- 
tured as the primary concern of the people.” 
And the official announcement adds: 

“When Germany’s leaders set themselves to 
Prussianize German education and to drill into 
the mentality of the whole people that the state 
is supreme and that each individual must regard 
himself as a cog in a vast machine, they did 
not trust to chance. They forged a system, and 
the result was seen when the whole nation 
responded to the call of its masters and 
plunged the world into blood and desolation. 

“Why not say: What Germany did in a bad 
way and for bad ends may be at least meas- 
urably done in a good way for the good end 
of evolving a citizenship whose goal shall be 
altruism, not selfishness; co-operation, not ar- 
rogance and aggrandizement? This is the spir- 
itual goal that can be made the operative prin- 
ciple of Canadian citizenship through the me- 
dium of the schools. Let this be declared in 
a national gathering of citizens to be one of 
the grand functions of the schools, operating 
under provineial organization and control, but 
informed by the consciousness of a national 
purpose.” 


Apropos of Dr. Finegan, who from New 
York to Pennsylvania as Superintendenc of 
Schools of the Keystone State, and of the Ele- 
mentary Syllabus which he worked out, Dr. De 
Garmo recently said: “The new Elementary 
Syllabus confines the rudiments of knowledge 
and the training in the school arts to the first 
six years, thus allowing the roots of secondary 
studies to reach down where they belong.” And 
sums up his account with the assertion: “I 
therefore this the best piece of con- 
structive educational statesmanship since the 
time of Horace Mann. California may well con- 
gratulate herself that this plan is rapidly be- 
coming the practice here in most progressive 
schools,” 


goes 


consider 


Idaho has come into line by launching a 
“Journal devoted to the interests of education in 
Idaho, and published under the auspices of the 
State Teachers’ Association.” Number one of 
volume one has just come to the office of the 
Sierra Educational News. It is a 48-page paper, 
with H. E. Fowler of Lewiston as Managing 
Editor, and a staff of a half dozen representing 
higher education, school administration, sec- 
ondary education, elementary education and the 
State Department of Education. This first is- 
sue is an attractive number, giving contribu- 
tions from the State Association officers, the 
Normal Schools, the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, beside a critical discussion of “How 
shall we Professionalize our Profession?” by 
President C. R. Frazier of the Idaho Technical 
Institute. Mr, Frank M. Erickson, recently re- 
turned from the A, E. F., Univeristy of Beaume, 
writes entertainingly of that great institution 


SS 


NOTES AND COMMENT |] 


of American students on foreign soil. The 
Oklahoma Teacher also comes as the “Official 
Organ of the Oklahoma Education Association.” 
It is a magazine of 40 pages, each 9x12 inches 
and filled with interesting matter. Mr. W. C. 
Canterbury is named as editor. 

Here, to both papers, are the fraternal con- 
gratulations of the Sierra Educational News, 
Official Organ of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and published by the California Council 
of Education. 


In the August-September issue of the Kansas 
Teacher appears a remarkably effective pre- 
sentation of the “State Printed Textbooks in 
California.” Seven theses representing certain 
fundamental propositions on which the educa- 
tional forces of the state are fairly united, are 
submitted and discussed in an interesting way: 

1, They are favorable to the free distribution 
of text-books to the elementary schools as 
educationally and economically advisable. 

2. They favor the gradual extension 
text-books to the high schools. 

3. They are opposed to uniformity 
books throughout the State. 

4. It is their belief that if books are 
chased in the market rather than printed by the 
State, uniformity is not necessary to an 
nomical administration of text-book 
tion. 


of free 
of text- 
pur- 


eco- 
distribu- 
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VICTROLAS 


IN THE 


SCHOOLS 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores. 


Special School Model, $85.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $400 


Easy Terms 


Sherman, Glay & Go. 
Ns 


PIANOS 


Kearny and Sutter Sts 
Pourteenth and Clay Sts. 
Ninth and J Sts... 

325 BE. Main St.... 

J and Merced Sts. 
190-192 South First st. 
Sixth and Morrison Sts. 
Third Avenue at Pine.... 
928-30 Broadway. ‘ 
808-810 Sprague Ave.... 


PIANOLAS 


San Francisco 
Oakland 
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Announcing 


MOORE and HALLIGAN’S PLANT PRODUCTION 


s (Part I—-Agronomy 
One Volume; & 


| Part 11—Horticulture 


By Ransom A. Moore, Professor of Agronomy, the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, and CHARLES P. HALLIGAN, B. S., Professor of 


Wey 


Landscape Gardening, Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing. 


128 pages. 210 illustrations 


HE instruction in Moore and Halligan’s Plant Production meets the 

requirements of the Smith-Hughes law enacted by Congress, in being 
useful, practical, and of immediate application. The book is designed for 
use in all kinds of high schools, junior, regular, and senior, which offer 
instruction in agriculture. It is particularly adapted to vocational schools. 
Its plan conforms to every requirement of vocational boards and its purpose 
is in strict accord with vocational ideals. 


How It Differs from Other Textbooks 


1 Covers the whole field of plant production—both agronomy and_horticulture—and 
not merely one division of the subject as heretofore 
2 It is an economical purchase, since only one volume 
} 


is necessary 


3 Presents only methods which have been thoroughly tried out by the 
many years of successful teaching. 


authors in 


4 Provides the kind of practical vocational work required by the Smith-Hughes law 


5 Necessitates a close correlation between the classroom instruction and every-day 
affairs of life 


6 Contains an unusually rich and numerous collection of illustrations with 


captions 
that really throw light on the subject. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew 
121 Second Street, San Francisco 


L. E. Armstrong 
113 Stimson Building, Los Angeles 
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5. The printing of the elementary text-books 
has not, in the minds of the school people of 
the State, produced as good a grade of book 
as that furnished by the publisher. 

6. While the figures given out by the State 
reports would indicate some saving over pub- 
lishers’ figures, they fail to take full note of 
publishers’ discounts or royalties required to 
be paid when the State does the printing, or of 
the large expense necessary to equip the plant 
for such printing. 

7. The extension of State printing to high 
school text-books is an absurd and impossible 
proposition. 


As indicating a returning reasonableness i: 
Mexico, or, at least occasional signs of it, 1s 
the recent arrangement for an interchange of 
students between the National University there 
and the University of Arizona. Other institu- 
tions in this country will, doubtless, be drawn 
nto the movement, with not only Mexico, but 


Nicaragua, Cuba and other States south 


The women teachers of Cincinnati are hope- 
ful of soon having their own permanent build- 
ing in the form of a club house A half dozen 
California cities might well take notice. 


Group or class athletics has been described 
as “Competition in which every physically fit 
child may enter any athletic event, helping his 
class to win, as a class. The class wins or 
loses a trophy as a class—not as individuals. 
The class-athletic plan reaches the pupil who 
does not usually take part. It is not for the 
few athletically minded children, but for the 
whole mass of boys and girls in the public 


schools 


In a bulletin sent out by the Division of 
Vocational Education of the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Education, it is said “there is 
need, at the present time, for the purpose of 
supplementing the applied work in various voca- 
tional schools and classes of the industrial type, 
teachers of the following subjects: design and 
textiles, architectural drawing, machine draw- 
ing, civics and history, trade English, shop 
mathematics, hygiene and safety and industrial 
science.” Information may be had upon appli- 
cation to either the State Board of Education 
or the University of California, 


At a conference of certain middle west insti- 
tutions on the training of teachers of manual 
and industrial arts, it was unanimously recom- 
mended that (1) the term “practice-teaching”’ 
be discarded, and the term “practical work” or 
“laboratory work” be substituted; that (2) one 
hour of practical or laboratory work per day 
for one year be required, to include observation, 
apprentice work and directed teaching, in at 
least two subjects; that (3) demonstration les- 
Sons be encouraged; and that (4) instructors 
rate the men on four points,—mechanical abil- 
ity, speed, resourcefulness and personal quali- 
ties. This note is entered for the purpose of 


Rapid Explanatory 
Color 


It doesn’t make any difference how 
crude sketches may be drawn; when 
used in connection with a lesson they 
are powerfully stimulating and a great 
help in fixing the subject clearly in the 
pupil’s mind. 


GOLD MEDAL 
Crayons and Chalks 


are ideal for sketching purposes. They 


are made in a wide variety of colors 
and shades—are free working—do not 
contain grit. Used by many artists, 
school workers, and lecturers. 

Send for samples and color charts, 
together with interesting literature, 
including brochure, “What the Average 
Teacher May Accomplish in Black 

s 
! 


| Drawing.’ 


Oart 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., 
NEW YORK. 











COMMERCIAL NOTES 
(Published by courtesy of Ginn & Company) 


Here is something of special interest to every teacher of commercial 
subjects, and possibly many pupils may be led to a greater interest in their 
work if they have the facts given below. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York has inaugurated 
a movement designed to broaden the public interest in commercial educa- 
tion. In a report to the Chamber made some months ago a committee 
on commercial education referred to certain handicaps suffered by the 
United States in her foreign trade. One of these was the fact that Ameri- 
can business men are not linguists. The need of a more general knowledge 
of subjects closely related to commercial life was also recognized. 

To remedy these defects the Chamber has established a system of ex- 
aminations in subjects which it regards as indispensable. These examina- 
tions are of two grades, junior and senior. The junior grade requires “the 
fundamentals necessary in a successful business career, plus the ability to 
do business in one modern language in addition to English.” This grade 
approximates “the level of the high-school grade.” The senior grade re- 
quires a greater range of studies, including not less than two modern 
languages other than English, and a higher proficiency than the junior. 
“This grade sholuld reach beyond the clerical level to that of the business 
manager.” 


Examinations in the subjects mentioned are open to persons of either 
sex from all parts of the country. 


The requirements demand character as well as proficiency, and to 


those who meet them a certificate is issued. 

For the junior credential all candidates must pass examinations in 
English, arithmetic, and commercial geography, and in addition certain of 
the following: Commercial history of the United States, commercial law, 
bookkeeping, shorthand and typewriting, business forms and procedure, 
algebra, plane geometry, modern languages, including Portuguese and 
Russian. 

For the senior credential all candidates must pass examinations in 
English, commercial mathematics, commercial geography, business organ- 
ization and administration, economics, accounting, and certain of the 
following: money and banking, economic history of the United States, 
business law, international banking and foreign exchange, investment 
finance, insurance, railroad transportation, business methods in foreign 
trade, marketing methods in domestic trade, and modern languages, includ- 
ing Portuguese and Russian. 

As a precedent justifying the Chamber in taking the course outlined 
similar action of various foreign organizations is cited, and as an inter- 
esting, concrete instance illustrating how far the activities of an organiza- 
tion may depart from those contemplated at the time of organization, the 
fact is noted that the Bank of Manhattan Company was chartered “to 
furnish pure and wholesome water to the city of New York.” To keep 
alive its charter this company “maintains a pump in its back yard for the 
purpose of furnishing water to whomsoever may demand the same.” 


For further information in regard to this movement address the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 65 
Liberty Street, New York City. 
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saying that (changing “mechanical ability” to 
“teaching skill”) the entire recommendations 
might well be applied by the trainers of teach- 
ers in all subjects. 


“Although the ability to make money is, to a 
considerable extent, a matter of natural apti- 
tude, the still more important accomplishment 
of thrift can be acquired by any one.’—S. W. 
Straus. 


Mention is elsewhere made of a gift of $2,000,- 
000 to the public schools of Winchester, Vir- 
And now comes information of an offer 
member of the Delaware State Board of 
Education of a trust fund of a like sum. The 
income, and, under certain contingencies, a half 
million of the principal, “to the construction of 
new school houses or thoroughly reconstructing 
old ones.” 


ginia. 
by a 


From the Superintendent’s office in Los An- 
geles are sent out numerous bulletins, circulars, 
reference lists, syllabi and special publications 
to assist in the work of the schools. Within 
the present calendar year have been issued 
five “publications” on geography and its teach- 
ing,—home geography (with a list of 40 refer- 
ences to geography stories for little folks), 
South America, Africa and South Pacific Is- 
lands, for BT Grade, and Asia for AT7 Grade. 
They offer very suggestive guides without dog- 
matic requirements and show how valuable a 
school library may be made, Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, has 
prepared this admirable course of study in 
booklet form. It will serve a most excellent 
purpose in the schools. 


Few 
been 
more 


school men in the United 

better known, or for a longer time, or 
favorably, than Aaron Gove of Denver, 
who died August 1, aged 80 years. For thirty 
years, until his retirement in 1904, Dr. Gove 
was Superintendent of Schools in Denver. For 
40 years he was a life member of the N. E. A., 
a President of the Association, member of the 
National Council of Education, and often on 
the programs. He was a contemporary and 
of E. E. White, William T. Harris 
Rickoff, who, more than any other 
men, perhaps, in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, did the needed pioneer work 
in organizing the graded system of American 
Public Schools. Dr. Gove was a masterful ex- 
ecutive, with his hands upon every phase of his 
system, and a wise directive control. 


The Hanus Survey of the New York City 
Schools was finished in July, 1912. Now seven 
years after, the city is to have another exami- 
nation under the immediate direction of the 
Board of Education. The Board has appropri- 
ated $2500 for the investigation, and Mr. T. M. 
Metcalf, School Editor of the Globe, has been 
made director. 


Concerning the Education Bill in 
providing for a Federal 
tion, Senator Smith says what little opposition 
to it there is, may be reduced to three heads: 
first, that it means a centralization of author- 
ity in an autocratic overseer in Washington; 
second, that it restricts the duty and right 
of parents to educate their own children (both 


States have 


colleague 


and A, J. 


Congress, 
Department of Educa- 
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NEW COMMERCIAL 
TEXTBOOKS 


Walsh’s Business Arithmetic 


By John H. Walsh, Associate Superin- 
intendent of Schools, New York City. 
An arithmetic in story form. Up-to- 
date, flexible and full of human interest. 
504 pages, bound in cloth , 


An Introduction to Economics 


By Graham A. Laing, A. M., formerly 
Instructor in Economics and History, 
University of California, has proved im- 
mensely popular from the start. One of 
the few textbooks adapted to secondary 
school pupils. The book is a complete 
and vivid picture of modern economic 
organization. Deals extensively with 
modern topics, including the Federal 
Reserve Banking System, Foreign Trade 
and the Labor question. 454 pages, 
bound in cloth... j ni, ae 


Constructive Dictation 
By Edward Hall Gardner, A. M., Asso- 


ciate Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. A dic- 
tation book plus. Combines a new and 
interesting course in business and gen- 
eral dictation with a scientific treatment 
of business correspondence. Already 
adopted by over five hundred schools 
320 pages, bound in cloth 


Bartholomew’s Bookkeeping 
Exercises 


By Wallace E. Bartholomew, Inspector 
of Commercial Education for the State 
of New York. These books will clinch 
the principles of bookkeeping and will 
make the work live and interesting. In 
two parts—elementary and advanced. 
Bound in cloth, 105 and 118 pages, 
respectively. Each part..... 6H0c 


Send to our nearest office for 


sample copies. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


Phelan Building 


San Francisco 


and at 
New York 


Chicago 


Boston 
Liverpool 


——— J) 





SOME NEW BOOKS 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Hills and Ford’s 
A First Spanish Course. 


An entirely new book, much easier and with 
fewer rules of grammar than the older book— 
A Spanish Grammar, by the same authors. 
The new book lends itself to any method of 
instruction from the purely grammatical to 
the modified direct. Its vocabulary is rela- 
tively small, and consists of words of every- 
Each lesson deals with a small 
section of grammar which is explained in the 
beginning in English and summarized at the 
end in Spanish. Much attention is given to 
the treatment of the verb. Each tense is 
developed separately and the closing chapter 
gives an exhaustive treatment of the verb. 

A First Spanish Course is proving very 
popular in California. Besides being used at 
the University of California and at the Sum- 
mer Sessions, both in Berkeley and in Los 

] has been adopted bv a large 
schools, including the Manual 
ngeles, the Lowell and Girls’ 
. Woodland, Marysville, Sut 

Stockton and others 


j 
day use, 


Walsh’s Primer 
Lebro de Lectura 


is a very popular reader for beginners 


stories are told in very simple 


chief feature is a plan for 
Three methods are used: 
of words associated in 
grouping of words alike in 

3 he assignment of care 


be memorised. 


Armand’s Grammaire 
Elementaire 


the book, designed for begin 

and is especially adapted for 

junior high schools. It is written 

‘rench that is delightfully simple, clear 

id interesting. The reading lessons, which 

are very fascinating, deal with the manners, 

customs, geography and government. of 

France. This book is already meeting with 

favor in California, where it is being used 
bv several cood schools. 


FOR THE GRADES 


McVenn’s Good Manners 
and Right Conduct. 


Vol. I, 262 pages. Vol. II, 265 pages. 


books teach manners 
through interesting purposeful literature. 
They provide a stimulus to patriotic and 
ethical conduct, and also give definite instruc- 
tion in good manners. The lessons include 
selections designed to teach cleanliness, obedi- 
ence, helpfulness, faithfulness, honesty, kind- 
ness and sympathy, respect and reverence, 
courage and self-control, loyalty to duty, 
faithfulness, generosity and _ self-sacrifice, 
service, industry, ambition, patience and per- 
severance, thrift, opportunity, and things 
worth while. These topics are presented in 
numerous short lessons, chosen from a large 
number of the best authors. The books are 
illustrated by reproductions of famous paint- 
ings, which materially aid in the teaching of 
these subjects. 

These books 


These and morals 


should serve a very definite 
purpose in California, where the law requires 
the teaching of morals and manners 


Corney and Dorland’s 
Great Deeds of Great Men. 


Stories sf the lives and deeds of twenty- 
four of the world’s great men from the times 
of Darius and Perides to those of Stanley 
and Peary. The stories are well and _ inter- 
estingly told, and supply a background for 
the intelligent reading of American History 
The style is suited to fourth and fifth grades 


Kendall Readers. 


“From the standpoint of 
method this delightful new 
will make a strong appeal to progressive 
teachers throughout the country. Although 
careful provision for the mastery of 
mechanics of reading, the stress 
thought-getting and interest rather than tech- 
nique and drill. In choosing the content, they 
were guided by the conviction that ‘the 
child’s own life is the basis of his interests’.” 
W. A. Smith, Professor of Educational 
Administration, University of California 


both content and 
series of readers 


authors 


D. C. HEATH © COMPANY 


565 Market Street, 


San Francisco, California. 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 
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of which results are specifically prohibited by 
sections of the bill); and, third, that the bill 
jis an assault upon religion and would banish 
God from every school room. Concerning this 
last, such an objection can come from those 
only who oppose public schools, or who oppose 
the taxing of all for the education of the 
children of all. 


“There is a tendency in this necessary but 
rather deplorable controversy over teachers’ 
salaries to forget the children. We are anxious 
for national scales, as much for the sake of 
the children as for the sake of the teachers. 
It is time that the whole business of salaries 
be settled and put to bed. The unrest among 
teachers, the perpetual dwelling on hardships 
and wrongs, the ceaseless squabbling between 
teachers and the authorities which employ them, 
the wrestling between the two sexes for ‘equal 
pay, are all to the detriment of the children. 
Neither men nor women can do the work to 
which they are called, and teaching is essen- 
tially a vocation, if their minds are ceaselessly 
occupied with the struggle for better salaries 
and economic 


greater power over their em- 
ployers. We are not suggesting for a moment 
that the teacher has no cause to complain. 


What we suggest is that, in the interests of 
the children for whom, and for whom only, the 
teachers exist, the present unrest should be 
ended.”"—-London Times. 


The Los Angeles School Journal, coming in 
new dress and under this new name, has an 
admirable two-page statement of the “cost, 
value and program” of the C. T. A., Southern 
Section, that deserves a reading by teachers 
of the other four sections. Number two has 
a list of 24 recent books on Education, all of 
which are wisely selected, 


As one reads the 16 pages of the Thrift Maga- 
zine, one is again and again impressed with its 
value to teachers. The three pages of selections 
from the contest on “How I practice 
Thrift” might be used profitably in almost any 
school of almost any grade. In the same num- 
ber, also, is a strikingly effective appeal, under 
the caption “Let us have a renaissance of war- 
time Thrift.” 


essay 


Apropos of the recent report of the News’ 
study of school printing in California, comes 
the information from the East of a shortage of 
printers, both apprentices and operators. Among 
the Atlantic cities, in Denver and other Colo- 


rado places, the several towns in Iowa, the re- 
port is the same. 
With school bond issues in Alameda, Colusa, 


Glenn, Kings, San Joaquin, San Mateo, Siskiyou, 
Solano, Yuba and several other counties per- 
haps; with school nurses in Contra Costa, Los 
Angeles, Kings, San Mateo, Santa Barbara, Tu- 
lare and Yolo Counties, and in a half dozen 
cities; with physical education and school health 


receiving increased attention in nearly all of 
the counties; 


with a few counties in which 
no country teacher even receives less than 
$100 a month; with additional home teachers, 
and school inspectors to assist the County Su- 


perinténdent in his visits; with a beginning 
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High School Teachers 


Do you know why so many schools 
are using Ward’s Sentence and Theme 
this year? Because Ward actually 
makes the sentence function in chil- 
dren’s lives. 


Is your algebra still “too hard” for 
the Ninth graders? Why not investigate 
Meyers and Atwood’s Elementary Alge- 
bra? It takes nothing for granted. 

Are you overlooking Scott’s Elemen- 
tary Latin, or Beeson and Scott’s Second 
Year Latin Book? 


Primary Teachers 


For any reason, are you tired of the 
Reading Method you are using? If so, 
why not try out the Elson-Runkel 
Method and forsake your troubles? 


Now is the time. We will send you 
all the needful information. 


Have you seen that pretty arithmetic 


for little tots—Harris’ First Journeys in 
Numberland? 


Grammar School Teachers 


Have you noticed in the new County 
Courses of Study how often the fol- 
lowing titles appear: 

Elsen Readers for 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
years, with interpretative manuals 
the teachers. 

Elsen’s “Good English,” Books 1, 2, 3— 
a language series right up-to-date. The 
latest. 


Harding’s Old World Background of 
American History—a European History 
background with an interesting story 
foreground. 

Greenlaw’s Builders of Democracy— 
a perpetuation of the patriotic idea- 
for true Americans. 

Lyric Music Series, Primer and First, 
Second, Third Readers (for all eight 
grades)—“Such beautiful songs!” 


All School People 


Would you like to know more about 
any of the above books? If so, just 
tell us which ones. 


Scott, Foresman and 
Company 


623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


California Depositories 


Potter Bros., 571 Market St., San Francisco 


Potter Bros., 107 N. Alameda St., 
Los Angeles 


Charles F. Scott, Pacific Coast Manager 













Send for circular on “Correspondence Courses in Industrial Art” 


Only a Genius---And He Wouldn’t 


“Only A Genius Can Do Good Work With Poor Materials—and He Wouldn't!” 


Faure 


‘Product 


When you buy a “Prang Pro- 
duct” you know you are getting 
“value received.” 


PRANG ART MATERIALS 
“Batik” Outfit 


For “Batik” work and all Pattern 
Dyeing, in wooden box....................-- $5.00 
“Color Charts” 

A graded series of eight Hand- 
Painted Color Charts 
“Enamelac” 
An Air-Drying Enamel for Decorat- 
ing Toys, Boxes, Bottles, 
Per Can 
“Enamelac Outfit” 

Six Colors, Shellac, Turpentine, 3 
Brushes, in wooden box...................... $3. 
“Modelit” 

The Quality Wax Modeling Clay. It 
keeps soft indefinitely. Per Lb........$0.§ 
“Mounting Books” 

A 10x13 blank book for preserving 
drawings, photos, etc. 28 pages........ $0.15 
“Netteen” 

A new fabric for Art work. %-inch 

mesh, Dark Brown or Tan. 


“Oilette” Cloth 
For making decorated “Luncheon 
Sets.” In White, Cream or Black. 
Per Yard 
“Stencillex” 
A thin Khaki colored fabric for stick 
printing Per Yard........ saqosniaacaoen 
“Stixit Paste” 
The Stickiest Paste in Town. 
tube lic, % Pt. 25c, 1 Pt. : 
Re Wei Dtccnaschcectuntchinceccuneteesmeiemsc cs dices sania $2.50 
“Temperine” 
A Medium for Making Water Colors 
Opaque. Per Bottle 
“Weaving Mats” 
A book of twenty printed mats and 
strips for paper weaving. 


“Wooden Beads” 


For Stringing or Weaving on Baskets. 
Send for Prices. 


PRANG PUBLICATIONS 
Art Simplified 


By Lemos. A Text-book in Commer- 
cial Art, Postpaid ; 
Food and Cookery 
A practical Text-book for High Schools. 
Postpaid $ 


We compete with no one on 
price. 

No one competes with us on 
quality. 

America is not interested in 
“Cheap Education.” 

May we send you our Revised 
“Price List?” 


Graphic Drawing Books 
A graded series of books teaching 
drawing, design and color. Post- 


Lettering 
By Stevens. The best book on the 
subject for your library. 


Manual Arts Tablets 
Picture and word Tablets for primary 
grades. Postpaid 
Pencil Sketching 
Koch. The best book on the subject, 
beautifully illustrated. Postpaid $3.00 
Principles of Advertising Arrangement 
By Parsons. An authoritative trea- 
tise. Postpaid 


PRANG ART MATERIALS 


“Prang Prismo” Papers 
Coated Papers in 75 Standardized Colors. 
Send for Booklet of Samples. 
“Prang Enginex” Papers 
Light Weight Construction Papers for 
Poster Work. Send for Booklet of 
Samples. 

“Prang Colored Construction Papers” 
21 Colors. Send for Booklet of Samples. 
“Peco Paste Powder” 

A High Quality of “Library Paste” 
in Powder Form. Per Lb 
“Peco Felt” 

For Applique Work. In Spectrum 
Colors. $1 
“Permodello” 

The Permanent Modeling Clay. 
sets like Concrete. Per Lb. Can....$0.60 

“Pine Needles” 

Long-Leaf Pine Needles for Weaving 
Work. Per 

“Raffia and Reed” 

Send for Prices. 

“Spoonbill Pens” 

The new lettering pens that anyone 
can use. 4 Nos. Per Dozen ‘ 
“Spoonbill Pen Lettering Tablet” 

A Tablet of “drills” for ils’ 


All Sizes. 


“Stick Printing Materials” 

Set of red, yellow, blue dyes with 6 
a «i. Fee atcha caherea Acvenshaceisiniccancs! $0 
“Solder Paste” 

The Magic Solder for Jewelry and all 
Metal Work. Per Tube $0.5 


May We Begin Our 64th Year of Service By Being of Service to You? 


THE PRANG CO. 


1922 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO 
30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 


MISS JANE CAMERON, Pacific Coast Representative 

















































































































































































































































made in providing teacherages and the growing 
sentiment in favor of school consolidation, Cali- 


fornia 


schooling is making progress. 





ais RED CROSS— 


Monitor of Americanism 


at Home and Abroad 
Facing but the beginning of its 
task for Humanity, asks you to 
enlist with your local chapter as 
one of the Million Volunteers who 
will put over the great Third Roll 
Call November second to elev- 
enth—Armistice Day. Mobilize 
Hearts, Dollars, Hands to enroll 


Twenty Million souls—Duty Calls 
YOU. 





By application to the General Education Board, 


61 Broadway, New York, teachers, school board 
members, philanthropists, and others interested 
in education may receive “Public Education and 


Private Endowment,” an exposition of the pur- 
poses and proposed administration of the Hand- 
ley Fund of $1,500,000, to be used by, and for 
the improvement of the Winchester, Virginia, 
public schools. Lavish endowments have gone 
to higher education; here the common schools 
are the beneficiaries. 

At the Teacher Training Conference all the 
Normal Schools were represented; the entire 
State Department, including President Clark 
and Mrs, Ray of the State Board. Prominent 
among City Superintendents were Wilson of 
Berkeley, Hunter of Oakland and Shiels of Los 
Angeles. 

Said Dr. Shiels, “The shorter working day 
means more leisure, and more responsibility 
upon the school and new means and processes 
of teaching.” Reorganization was constantly 
coming to the surface; not the reorganization 
of the system, at this time, but the readjust- 
ment of ideas and purposes. 


As one speaker put it, 
dents, because of their too 
are trained to teach what they do not know, 
while the university candidate is taught to 
know what he cannot teach.” The former needs 
broader vision as well as teaching school; the 
latter facility in the application of his knowl- 
edge as a teaching instrument. 


“Normal school stu- 
limited scholarship, 


“The reconstruction of Tulare County schools 
will be marked by the greatest amount of new 
building in the history of the county, according 
which have been collected by J. E. 
3uckman, the County Superintendent of Schools. 


to figures 


More than $250,000 will be expended for exten- 
sion of school equipment, Superintendent Buck- 
man says, Among the larger projects for which 
bonds have been voted are: New grammar 
School, Tulare, $90,000; Strathmore Union High 


School plant, $50,000; grammar school for Sau- 


Salito, $15,000: grammar school, Alila, $25,000; 
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City Schools of Sacramento 


THE 
ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM CO., 
821 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., 


invites you to call upon them for in- 
the application 
education to your 


formation relative to 
of visual means of 
requirements. 


The DeVry Corporation 
1242 Marianna St., Chicago, IIL 
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RESULTS vs. CLAIMS—The State Normal — 


Let the 
DE VRY PORTABLE PROJECTOR 
Serve you as it is serving the 
University of California 
City Schools of San Francisco 
J 


and Industrial College, Greensboro, N.C. 


April 17th, 1919. 
THe Grecc PuBLISHING Co., New York. 
Gentlemen—I have your very pertinent 
letter of the 15th. Often in the past as I 
have read your letters and literature, I 
have asked myself the question,—how long, 


how long yet before making a change to 
the Gregg system 

But still I hesitate. 3ecause— 

If you had the best and largest school 
in the State; 

If you had the best school in the South 


Atlantic States; 

If you had the entire confidence of the 
business men; 

If the court officials praised you for the 
excellence of your product; 

If every competent shorthand writer sent 
out was eagerly sought after; 

If you were making $10,000 a year for 
your principal; 

If you knew you were a success and 
everybody told you that you were,—yes 
my good sirs, would you not also hesitate 
to make a change? 

There are about 325 high schools in the 


state. Eighty or more of these are repre- 
sented in my classroom today. Among my 


students are some from the fourteen high 
schools who you say are teaching the 
Gregg system. We are working over those 
students, trying to make Isaac Pitman 
successes out of Gregg failures. 

Hardly a year passes that we do not 
have Greggites in our dictation room 
writing the Gregg system. We have Oob- 
served their going-up ability with peculiar 
interest. Our observation of their efforts 
makes us hesitate still more. Write fora 
Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West Forty-Fifth Sst. HEW YORE 


EEE 


542 


grammar schools at Alta Vista, Ash Springs, 
Cutler and Linwood. Exeter is also taking the 
first legal steps for calling a bond issue in the 
sum of $100,000 for new school buildings there.” 
—From §S. F. Chronicle. 

The fourth new school building 
miles of Orland is under construction in the 
newly formed Murdock district, in which there 
was but one family four years ago. Now ther» 
are thirty children ready to attend school, 
Rapid development of the county through irri- 
gation caused the increase. 


within three 


Ginn and Company publish many of the most 
popular text-books on the subjects called for 
in the junior and senior certificates mentioned 
on page 536. 

Davis and Lingham: 
Correspondence. 

Davis: Exercises in 

Moore and Miner: 
metic. 

Brigham: 

Webster: 

Huffcut: 

Miner and 

Carver: 

White: 


Business English and 
Business English. 
Practical Business Arith- 


Commercial Geography. 

History of Commerce. 

Elements of Business Law. 

Elwell: Principles of Bookkeeping. 
Principles of Political Economy. 
Money and Banking. 

Ripley: Railway Problems. 

Callender: Selections from the Economic His- 
tory of the United States. 

Johnson: Money and Currency, 

Allen: Business Employments. 

Gowin and Wheatley: Occupations. 

Norton: Retail Selling. 

Copies of any of the above mentioned books 
will gladly be sent on approval to teachers or 
school officials by the publishers—Ginn and 
Company, 20 Second Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, 


{In Beno, there will be tried this winter a 
system of part-time instruction, the schools 
co-operating with a half dozen important local 
industries, including lumber, auto and machine 
companies, a packing company, and the Reno 
Power, Light and Water Company, all placing 
their plants at the disposal of the schools. 


Fellowships in French Universities will be 
available in 1919-1920 for American students. 
There will be 25 such fellowships of the 
value of $1000 a year for two years for each 
fellowship. These will be conferred upon col- 
lege graduates, or those with experience in in- 
dustrial establishments in work requiring high 
technical — skill. These are made available 
through the Society for American Fellowships, 
576-5th Ave., New York. Application should be 
made at an early date to the Bureau of Edu- 
eation, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
mm 


“Thrift in our personal affairs, a more mod- 
erate buying of luxuries and the use of our 
purchasing power for the legitimate needs of 
commerce will immensely in handling 
the present economic situation; and this is 
something which not alone the grantor of 
credit should study and treat intelligently, but 
every individual in the nation. The safety of 
our credit structure will spell ‘our continuing 


help us 


fai 
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HAVE YOUR PUPILS 
CLEAN HANDS? 


can an- 


Mix. California teachers 
swer—YES, California School 

Boards are progressive enough to 
realize that Clean Hands are of pri- 
mary importance to conserve health. 
Therefore, many California schools are 
equipped with— 


@alivon reese 


‘Towels 


REGISTERED US PATENT OFFICE 


This is the hygienic system of dis- 
tributing individual paper towels from 
a dust-proof cabinet without knobs for 
the wet hands to touch. 
draws his towel from 
new towel, clean and 
automatically into place. If your school 
is not equipped with Onliwon Paper 
Towels, send us the name of your city 
and we will furnish the Superintendent 
with valuable information and samples 
of Onliwon Paper Towels. 


As the pupil 
the cabinet, a 
untouched, falls 


A. W. F: PAPER 
Dept. M, 


COMPANY, 


Albany, N. Y. 





—] 
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AMERICANIZATION 


Not the immigrant alone. 


Who needs it? 


Native-born youth also need to be consecrated 
to American ideals. 


THE REAL BUSINESS OF LIVING 


by James H. Tufts will do it. 


Merit Receives Prompt Recognition 


California educators have been quick to appreciate the value of 


Beard and Bagley’s History of the 
American People 


as the following record of adoptions shows. Over seven 
thousand copies have been sold since May 1, 1919, to the 
following California cities and counties: 


' 


IANAATTESSNNANTETTTVESSHATTUAATU VUNG 


MI UUFIVUE.VE@) —— CYNLLULULUNLAAVLLOOA HURST 


Counties Cities 


Alameda San Benito Alameda San Francisco 
Amador San Bernardino Bakersfield San Mateo 
Butte San Diego Fresno Santa Ana 
Colusa San Joaquin Hanford Stockton 
Contra Costa San Mateo Long Beach Taft 
Fresno Santa Clara Los Angeles Ukiah 
Humboldt Santa Cruz Modesto Woodland 
Imperial Shasta Ontario 

Kern Sonoma Oroville 

Kings Stanislaus Pasadena 

Los Angeles Tulare Piedmont 

Madera Tuolumne Redding 

Mendocino Ventura Richmond 

Sacramento Yolo San Bernardino 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


4) 609 Mission Street San Francisco 


QLSQLUNUAECSD——— COETTIVAAULAOAAUAEILAQULUUOAA NT 
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A fascinating treatment of certain problems 
of citizenship,— 


political, social, economic, 
from the ethical standpoint. 


Have you seen a copy? 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
571 Market Street San Francisco 


(MV QUAM 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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APTI ANNAN ENELAATE ELLA 
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“QUALITY MATERIAL” 
for 
Basketry, Weaving and 
Handcraft Work 


Reeds, raffiia, kraft fibre, carpet warp, 
roving and rug yarn 


AEM UUUOALEUAATOEN EHNA 


Stick Printing Supplies 
Bradley’s Stick Printing Outfit, Price 12c 


HUMAN LOU DUL COE 


Send for descriptive circular 


and price list. 


Milton Bradley Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 


a 


THE NEW MAP. 


pert9-53 CaLtumet AVE 


OF EUROPE 


——--@ § § -@-——_ 


It will pay you 


to inquire about our special offer on 
the New Map of Europe. Do it 
quickly—write us to-day, for there 


is a time limit and you will be dis- | 


appointed if you are too late. 


When you write—be sure to enclose 
this ad and receive a handy envelope 
opener free. 


- NN Y¥5TROM & ROM -N¥strom &(°o: 
AN FOR W.& A.K.JOHNSTON 


MAPS:‘GLOBES CHARTS 
CHICAGO: 


History in the Light of Recent Events 


OuR UNITED STATES 


By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Recent events have created a new atmosphere for the study of our 


national life. 


This book is cognizant of that and gives a thoroughly 


new treatment of our international problems particularly as regards 


the War of the Revolution and the War of 1812. 


The final chap- 


ters give a vivid and scholarly discussion of the world war and 


the new aspects of our foreign relations. 


Ready for fall use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


W. G. Hartranft, Pacific Coast Manager, 565 Market St., San Francisco 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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happiness, not only commercially, but socially 
and politically, Here indeed, is a matter 
that places responsibility upon every one, quite 
regardless of our immediate interests. We 
must exert our influence to curb improvidence, 
work against extravagance, get to be a nation 
of savers, and use our resources for the buil4- 
ing up of the nation’s commerce at home and 
abroad.”—J. H. Tregoe, Sec’y National Ass'n. 
of Credit Men. 


A new “Service Ad Series” began in May. In 
successive issues our printers will give some 
real “pointers” on the following: 

1. Preparation of Copy for the Printer. 

2. Choosing Backgrounds for Pictures (illus- 
trated). 

8. Proofreading and Proofreader’s Marks. 

Halftones—the Screen Texture. 

How to “Paste a Dummy”, 

Line Drawings—The Original and Repro- 
duction. 

7. Liability for Mistakes—The O. K. Proof. 

8. Why “Rush” Orders Jeopardize the Qual- 
ity of the Output. 

This series will be especially helpful to Super- 
intendents, to Principals, to Teachers of Journal- 
ism, to Teachers of Printing, to students man- 
aging School Annuals or other school publi- 
cations, to writers of articles—in short to any 
one having to do with that “bugaboo” known 
as “copy”. 


A series of teaching outlines on “The Salt 
Industry of Today” is being printed from month 
to month in the “News.” These outlines are 
intended for schoolroom use in connection with 
the study of commercial geography, history and 
domestic science. They give in simple language 
the whole story of salt from sea water to 
table. It is interesting to note that the crop 
secured by the Leslie Salt Refining Company 
from its “salt-ponds” near San Francisco Bay 
amounts to about forty million pounds yearly. 
It is one of the great industries of California. 
A booklet, “Descriptive Story in Salt,’ with full 
information on traveling industrial exhibit in 
salt and motion picture reel on the salt indus- 
try may be secured by writing to the Leslie 
Salt Refining Company, 544 Market Street, San 
Francisco 


In the report of the British Educational Mis- 
Sion visiting in the U. S,. some months ago. 
the chief recommendations are that provision 
be made as soon as possible for the systematic 
nterchange of students and teachers between 
the two systems; the issuing of hand books 
giving information concerning entrance condi- 
tions in the respective universities; the endow- 
ment of traveling scholarships; the institution 
of part-time lectureships, and the granting of 
periodical leave of absence with half or whole 
pay to teachers for purposes of study. 


After a long drawn out contest as to the 
Superintendency in the City of Pasadena, the 
District Court of Appeals has handed down 
opinion in favor of John F. West, former County 
Superintendent of Schools in San Diego. West 
wins over Dr. Jeremiah M. Rhodes, who has 
for a.number of years served as Superintendent 
of the Pasadena schools. The legal situation 


How Many Minutes 
ARE WASTED EACH DAY 
BY YOUR PUPILS? 


Don’t you waste another minute 

trying to impress them with the 

value of time. Have the Ex- 

tension Bureau of the University 

of California route the Ingersoll 

Watch Industrial Exhibit to 
your school. 


This traveling 
exhibit will 
interest and 
instruct 


your Pupils. 


All Books Advertised or 
Reviewed in This Maga- 
zine Can Be Obtained at 


POTTER BROS. CO. 
of 
SAN FRANCISCO and 
LOS ANGELES 









A NEW DAY HAS DAWNED FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 











The Family at Work 











Here is Took-a-le-kee’-ta’s cousin, An’ne- and cozy even when the cold winds sting 
ik, with her mother, father, and baby brother, mother’s face. In the house she takes off her 
Nee-walk She likes to sit on the log and at with the fur hood and ties him to her 
watch father carve a knife or a scraper from ak with soft strips of leather 
walrus tusks. Father’s name is Koo-gak, and She has fur slippers and seal-skin boots to 
he is often called Koo-gak the Hunter. Her wear over them. Do you think she must be 







ther’s name is Too’ma-sok. too warm in her fur clothes? Oh, no! In 
| of mother’s fur cloak she has winter she wears two fur suits, the inner with 
in which Nee-wak rides safe the soft fur next to her skin. 

















NATIONAL Ge CRAP PICTURES ON SEPARATE SHEETS FOR SCHOOLS 











At tl é st thousands of teachers. t incomparable National Geographic ictures are now available. 
Chey are printed on he , glossy-coated paper, NINE BY ELEVEN inches in on, with about two hundred 
vords of illuminating text accompanying each one. (Page 3 of the Eskimo Series is shown above in minia 


re, fth actual size.) 


Selected by a trained teacher of geography from thousands of remarkable pictures which the National Geo- 








graphic Society has gathered from every out-of-the-way corner of the globe, these “talking photographs” are 
being welcomed by the educators of the countrv as a most valuable aid in their work. 









These sets are now ready for delivery. Other series are being compiled 
“ESKIMO LIFE” shows caribou, whales, seals, lar bears, snow houses, grown folk and children at 
full col ° 
work and I pictures (2 1n full color). 









“SAHARA “LIFE” tures the ostriche . camels, and caravans, the tent homes. the expanse of wind- 
)SSe € Oasis, ar late harvest. 24 pictures (2 in full color). 
“THE LAND, THE WATER. THE “ATR” Ilustrates cape, bay. delta, divide, volcano, 


ll color) 


“oy HE UNI TED STATES” presents the great rivers, mountain peaks 


ublic t ur own country. 48 pictures (4 in full color) 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY 


RADE-MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 










geyser, etc., 48 


, natural wonders, parks, and chief 

















These Pictures are obtainable only from Washington Headquarters. Order at once. 








CUT ON THIS LINE 
Department & , National Geographic Society, 
16th and M Streets, Washington, D. C.: 

















Please send .. sets of Eskimo Life (24 sheets) @ $ .50 
sets of Sahara Life (24 sheets) @ os .50 
sets of Land, Water, and Air (48 sheets) @ . 1.00 
sets of United States (Prelim.) (48 sheets) @ 1.00 
. groups of all four above sets @ $2.75 per group 
for which | enclose Dollars. Postpaid in U. § 








Name 
Street Address 


City and State 
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has apparently been a most complicated one, 
question arising as to whether the old Board 
of Education or the new Board had the right 
to elect. The former Board elected Mr. West 
to succeed Mr. Rhodes. With the coming into 
office of the new Board; that body re-elected 
Mr. Rhodes. 30th men have, during the past 
few weeks, been in the office awaiting the de- 
cision of the court. The test case was brought 
with the understanding that the board would 
accept without appeal the mandate of the court, 
provided the decision was sufficiently clear 
cut, 


Before assuming the superintendency of the 
San Diego County Schools, Mr. West was con- 
nected with the faculty of the State Normal 
School of San Diego. He is a member of the 
Council of Education and of the Board of 
Directors of that body. Dr. Rhodes, before 
coming to Pasadena, was president of the Nor- 
mal School at Keene, New Hampshire Dr. 
Rhodes was also at one time a member of the 

of Education. At the time of going 
press we do not know whether Dr. Rhodes 
accepted a position elsewhere. 


State School Lands will be sold in October 
inder direction of the Surveyor General at the 
ourt house in San Bernardino, October 14th; 
at Riverside, October 17th and San Diego, Oc- 
tober 21st. In San Bernardino County there 
are 274,871 acres of vacant school land In 
ide County, 73,293; San Diego County, 
Proceeds from these sales are used 
support of the Public Scho f Cali- 
The terms of the auction are 10% on 
of sale and 6% interest Details secured 
writing W. S. Kingsbury, Surveyor General, 
imento, California, 


The Committee on Education of New York 
truction Commission has just rendered 
report on the operation of the State Mili- 
‘raining law for boys 16-18 years of age; 
administered, it reaches but one-quarter 
zroup; that it is found to interfere 
ly with the school work: that it cre 
a false and temporary obedience; and 
training for a high type of citizenship 
good physique can be better attained 
sh physical education and summer camps; 
the functions of the State Military 
on be transferred to the State De- 
ient of Education 


commission from India has been for 
two months studying, mainly, rural white and 
Olored schools in this country, in the interest 
‘ff provincial and village education and village 
n Indian Christian communities This 
m is a matter of concern to most West- 
vations as well, not forgetting our own 
American country life and schooling. 


‘ 


The plan of campaign for increased salaries. 
\s rapidly as possible organize at least one 
hundred thousand teachers in the National Ed- 
ucation Association of the United States for a 
campaign of sound, wholesome propaganda 
Then have this organized force make liberal 
use of the press. We are a very rich nation. 
Make this known. Education in a democracy 
S imperative, and rests on sound teaching done 


Instruction in Art 


in the 


United States 


by Walter Sargent 
3ulletin 43, Department of Interior 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
PRINCIPALS 
DRAWING and 
VOCATIONAL 
TEACHERS 


Have you read it? 
If not, write for it. 


A few extracts: 
‘THE primary purpose of our art is to 
relate it to the entire life of the 
children both in home and in their occu- 
pations., 


AN effort to adapt instruction to the 
““requirements of local industries. 
BYVERY one must patronize the industrial 
“artist, for all must have chairs and 
tables, dishes to eat from, and clothes 
to wear. 


GOME grow in taste rapidly, some slowly, 
“ but the progress is always the same 
GOMETHING of this idea that everyone 

is an artist in his own right has 
dawned upon thousands of men and wo 
men, 


The gist of the Bulletin is the 


teaching of 


INDUSTRIAL ART 


That is what the 


(CAUPRHA SO 
WA aac CAF 


PS tone ree 
State-Accredited 
2119 Allston Way, 3erkeley, California 
has been teaching since 
its beginning in 1907. 
FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Day, Evening and Saturday classes. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
F. H. Meyer, Director 





ENUS 
~ ¥ PENCILS > 


THE absolute uniformity—always and every- 
VENUS Pencil, and its remarkably smooth, 
gritless, non-crumbling, easy writing and 
drawing leads, have made this famous pencil 
the favorite of both instructors and pupils 
in art classes and manual training drafting 
rooms in every part of the world. 
17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying 


| 
where—of each particular degree of a | 


Send for a box of five 
Free free trial samples and 
VENUS Eraser. 


American Lead Pencil Company 
Dept. B 
219 Fifth Avenue New York 


and Clapton, London, England 


The L st Selling 
Quality Pencil in 
the World 


Gymnasium Apparatus 
Playground Equipment 
Steel Lockers 


Years of intensive specializing in these 
particular lines have made MEDART 
products pre-eminent—the first choice 
of those who know—and who consider 
quality and permanence as well as price. 


Write for Catalog “L” 


Established It is a recognized guide on Gymnasium, Playground, 
1873 Swimming Pool and Locker Room planning, equip- 
ment and operation. Sent on request to those who 

are interested. Write for it on your letterhead. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Western Office 
RIALTO BUILDING - SAN FRANCISCO 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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py trained teachers. Make this known. Teach- &) 
ers are producers and are entitled to a fair NT ’ 
share in the distribution of wealth. Make this MISS BARNARD S 
known. Salaries have been low and living re NT 
costs have doubled in twenty years. Make that Kindergarten Normal School 
: known. The unskilled teacher, the mediocre (State Accredited List) 
= ©6opersonality, is not an asset but a liability. B 9189 2748 ASHBY AVE., BERKELEY 
; Make that known. The selected trained teacher 
. returns her salary many fold to the common- 8 5} 
a # wealth, Drive this truth home.—N. E. A. Bulle- . : : J 
, |i tin, April, 1919. University of 
; Professor Charles A. Bennett of the Bradley Southern California 
' ‘ : 
; Polytechnic Institute Peoria IIll., was recently 
; commissioned by the Government of Brazil to rs Coll Los sees, Ed ; 
: r Nine Colleges; School o <ducation: 
, : plan a School of Trades, such as to meet the : 
¥ requirements of the City of Rio de Janeiro. am oe mag i casos 
Prof. Bennett is well qualified to handle a 3. ress Registrar for in 
problem of this nature. His long experience in eee 
the field of industrial and domestic education, ; 
; his administrative capacity and his knowledge 
r of the educational trade and commercial condi- 
a tions, enable him admirably to plan such a 
7 course as is required in the South American 
e Republic. This report is of such a nature 
7 as to be of value to school people in this coun- * 
try. The scheme for a School of Trades, which 





is modern in every respect, provides for six 
groups of industries; namely, building, machine, 
printing, textile, seramic and leather trades. 


The report was published recently by the Man 
ual Arts Press School people generally will 
be glad to study this book. 


Upon the authority of Prof. Conrado Berritez, O [0 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, University 





of the Philippines, “the percentage of literacy 
in the Philippines, as shown by a census just 


completed, is almost as high as that of some ® 

of the Southern States of the Union; higher 

than that of Greece, Italy, Portugal, Roumania | OO 
and Serbia. It higher 





is also than that of any 

of the new countries whose independence is 
being recognized by the Allies.”’ 

Since 1912 the school enrollment has _ in- 

creased from 440,000 to 675,000, with a present . ; 5 

teaching force of more than 12,000. A very interesting story of the 









The Channon catalog with its 1150 pages is one Commerce classes at the 
of the best reference books ever brought out 


for the school shop. Besides listing tools and BUTLER SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


supplies of all sorts, it contains 50 pages of 










special mechanical information. Every super- New Call Bldg., wa Ee 

intendent and every instructor in the machine Send this Ad. for a copy. 

shop, steel shep, wood shap should hewe a [0).....ssssisaeedeeemeenee ae 
copy The catalog is yours for the asking. 






Write to H. Channon Company, Market and 
Randolph Streets, Chicago. 







The Semicentennial meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. will 
be held dt Cleveland, Ohio, in February of 
1920 Superintendent E. U. Graff of Indian- 
apolis will preside. 



























Requires 
no Firing 








“Ename- 
lac”’ is a 
heavy water 
proof En 
amel paint 
that bardens 
without fir- 
ing. Works 
on glass bot- 
tles.tincans, 
wooden boxes, Parisian Ivory, etc. Made in 15 colors. 
Price per can 25c. By mail, 30c. Enamelac Outfit”’ 
complete with brushes, etc. in wooden box. Price, 
postpaid $3. 
Send for Color Card and Circular. 

Chicago THE PRANG COMPANY New York 














No one any longer doubts the effectiveness 
of the motion picture as a teaching device. Its 
expressions become a universal language. New 
possibilities in its use are discovered almost 
daily. Beside its effectiveness, there is added 
how the marvelous convenience afforded by 
the Portable Projector, manufactured and mar- 
keted by the De Vry Corporation. To be able 
to throw a picture, in your study, your office, 
your home or your school, is the acme of con- 























































































N SCHOOL ANNUALS, 
illustrations usually 
role in the . 

book; in fact 

upon whicl 


pictures and 
play an important 
make-up and life of the 
they are the prime factors 
to base the selection of paper, 
ind the required printing process. 


lo reproduce a picture, photograph, or 


drawing a half-tone is necessary. The 
printing surface of the half-tone (relief 
plate) is made up of a series or pattern of 
dots and lines. This effect is obtained 
by photographing the subject through a 


screen,” so that white in the copy 1s rep 


ittern of smal dots ; 


resented by a p very 
the black is 
together 
naked eye it 

“Screens” vary in the 
lines to the 
to the 
also to the grade of 
that d 
TI 


made up of cross lines so 
that in appearance to the 


is a solid color. 


~] 
Ciose 


’ number of 
square inch. It is 
detail of the picture desired, 
paper to be 

texture of the screen. 
this page shows four 
screens in common use for half-tone work; 
the finer the screen the smoother ‘must 
be the surface of paper selected for print 

ing upon. The finest screen shown here 
is the 150-line, which is fine enough to 
bring out all the detail ordinarily required, 
and at the same time not too fine to allow 
printing without undue difficulty. For a 
medium grade of coated paper and some 
machine-finished stocks the 133-line screen 
is best; the detail is ample, and with care- 
ful printing the result is very satisfactory. 
On uncoated papers the screen of the half- 
tone will vary from 100 to 120 lines to the 
inch. Note the lack of detail in your 
newspaper pictures, where a 60-line screen 
or even a 50-line is made necessary owing 
tu the rough surface of the.paper on the 
the one hand, and the speed with which it 


cross 
according 

and 
used, 


i. > 1 
etermines the 


1e illustration on 





THAT NEW “SERVICE SERIES” ON PRINTING 


By THE AD MAN 
Lederer, Street (2 Zeus Co., Berkeley, Calitornia 


HALF-TONES---“THE SCREEN” 









150 
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has to be put before the 
other. 
How to “Paste a Dummy” 

Authors and advertising managers fre & 
quently desire to arrange the contents of 
their publication according to their own 
tastes and styles. For this purpose the 
printer furnishes what is termed a “dum. 
my”-—a blank book, of the exact size and 
umber of pages the completed book 
to be. 

OK'd proofs of all reading and adver- 
tising matter (complete with heads and 
il] details) should be at hand to commence 
These proofs are numbered at the 
top of each. Before cutting up the proofs, 
however, numbers to correspond with the 
top should be written down the full length 
of the proof at intervals of half an inch, 
so that when cut up and pasted in the 
book, the printer—make-up man—will 
know exactly where to look for the desig- 
nated material to go on a given page. 

In pasting the “dummy” care should be 
ta see to allow ample room for justification, 
i. the exact length of a measuring stick 
on the printer will furnish. Never 
paste a page with more material than the 
length of the measure provided. A page 
a line or two short can be justified, but 
it is impossible to contract solid type. 
When pages are pasted too long in the 
“dummy” trouble is found in getting all 
the matter in the space originally allowed 
for same, and thus the desired arrange 
ment is often changed, thereby altering the 
original idea and effect. Never crowd 
your material. 

Pasting a “dummy” should be done with 
precision and dispatch for often much val- 
uable time is lost—all hands are tied, wait- 
ing for the “dummy.” 


public, on the 





With. 
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yenience. It is better than words; it ap- 
proaches the real thing, and is visual instruc- 
tion at its best. 


There has been received at this office copy of 
a letter, sent to the patrons of the Lemoore 
Union High School by Principal J. F. Graham, 
together with report blank recording 
the pupils’ standings. The idea behind the plan 
is to rank each one upon his development rather 
than upon his_ scholarship. Estimates are to 
be made upon five items concerning his prepa- 
ration of lessons, five on the recitations, five 
on his written work and a distinction to be 
maintained between academic and applied sub- 
jects. 

Much new equipment is 
the high school. 
the down-draft 


sample 


installed in 
driven forges of 
type have been bought. Bids 
have received for the construction of a 
new gymnasium and auditorium. 

Several meetings of C. T. A. Sections will be 
held this Fall. The Bay Section will hold at 
Oakland, October 14th to 18th, inclusive; the 
Northern Section at Sacramento, October 21st 
to 25th; the Central Section at Fresno, No- 
vember 24th to 26th; Southern Section, Los 
Angeles the week of December 15th. 

Several counties in Northern California 
recently held institutes. In 
was a noticeable tendency 
the most 


being 
Electrically 


been 


have 
every there 
toward discussion of 
timely and worth-while things in edu- 
There was a realizing sense of the need 
substantial after-war program. Spirit 


characterized the sessions 


case 


cation 
for a 
and determination 
throughout. 

The Siskiyou County meeting at Yreka, 
tember 2-4, presented the State plan for physi- 
eal education through Miss Winifred Van Hagen 
of the State office Home Emonomics was dis- 

Miss Maude I. Murchie. Job Wood, 

Jr., cleared up many points in the new school 
law Principal W. W. Kilpatrick of the Fort 
most illuminating 


High School 

address on moral with illustrations 
from the life of Abraham Lincoln. Dr. E, W. 
Hauck, Principal of the Siskiyou Union High 
School, was always helpful and inspiring in his 
Miss Bessie Silverthorn, County 
Librarian, gave constant aid to the teachers. 
President Reinhardt of Mills College, on “Ed- 
ucation for American Citizenship” and ‘‘Ameri- 
can Writers and the War,’ was given enthu- 
siastic welcome. Arthur H. Chamberlain spoke 
on “With Our Boys Overseas” and “World. War 
Changes in Education.” In the program and 
entertainment of music prepared by County 
Superintendent Kate E. Horn, the teachers were 
entirely repaid and congratulated the Superin- 
tendent on the success of her undertaking. Mr. 
M, L. Donor, representing Silver, Burdett & Co., 
a finished musician and vocalist, gave several 
vocal selections, to the great satisfaction of all. 


Trinity County held an institute at Weaver- 
Ville, September 9-11. Miss Lucy M. Young, 
Superintendent, had as instructors from outside, 
Miss Bena Hanson, Principal Humboldt 
Training School; Miss Van Hagen, Job Wood, 
Jr, and Secretary Chamberlain of the State 
Association. Local teachers assisting were Miss 
Gertrude White, on “Methods of Arithmetic;” 


Sep- 


cussed by 


Jones gave a 


education 


addresses 


Normal 


A fine pointed pen 

that has been long 

a leader in school 
popularity. Its use at 
school is continued in 
office work because of 
its special adaptability 
for all fine records 
where distinct legibility 

IS a necessity. 


Write for samples of 
Esterbrook School Pens. 


THEESTERBR CCK 
PEN MFG. CO. 


86-100 Delaware Ave 
CAMDEN, N. J 


Esterbrook Pens 


e q 


Paper and Tablets Have 
Doubled in Price 
Have Advanced 


Pencils 


You can help cut down 
the high cost of writing 
materials for the children, 
by arranging for more in- 
dividual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
or the Hygieia Dustless. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1835 

























This Mark 
Distinguishes 
the Wheat 
From the 
Chaff i in a Selibal Stationery 


Variation in paper quality is so great that only 
by a dependable trade mark can you be sure of 
what you are getting. 


Bank Stock, you know, is the high quality school 
stationery which has a feature all its own—Bank 
Stock is good for the eyes. 


Be sure you receive the genuine article, hold the 
paper to the light and note the Bank Stock water- 
mark. This mark distinguishes the wheat from the 
chaff in school stationery. 


—Composition Books 
—Note Books 
—Shorthand Blanks 
—Bookkeeping Blanks 
—Manual Training Pads 


—Fillers for Binders 





G@e Mysell- Rollins 
Bank Note Company~ 


32 Clay Street San Francisco 







Makers of Bank Stock Stationery 
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Miss Laura Robson, County Librarian, “Value 
of the Library to School;” Miss Gertrude Car- 
penter, “Commercial Work in the High School;” 
Miss Olive Tillson, ““How to Teach Music.” Miss 
Hanson, in addition to her most helpful work 
on supervision, Reading, and Primary Occupa- 
tions, gave an evening reading. br. A. B. 
Snider gave an evening lecture on a popular 
scientific subject, Mr. Wood conducted a Ques- 
tion Box and_ splendid music was offered 
throughout 


As always, Superintendent Charlotte Cunning- 
ham of Shasta County prepared a timely pro- 
eram and carried it through with snap and 
vigor. She spoke briefly from time to time 
in clearing up obscure points and always had 
the teachers, a particularly strong corps, en- 
tirely with her. The meeting was held at Red- 
ding, September 15-17. School Law and School 
Finances were ably presented by Job Wood, Jr. 
Miss Van Hagen and Mr. Jay B. Nash demon- 
strated physical education President C. M. 
Osenbaugh of the Chico Normal had as his 
theme “One Thing I Do.” Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain spoke upon overseas experiences in the 
\. E. F. and their application to present day 
Commissioner A, C. Olney of Sec- 
ondary Schools gave a number of valuable ad- 
dresses. President E. Morris Cox of the Coun- 
cil of Education talked on the Health of School 
Children, the New Duties of the Public School, 
and showed the assembly how California his- 
tory could be made to contribute to school in- 
terests and civic betterment. Allison Ware of 
Chico gave an evening lecture under title: 
“Some Lessons of the War.” 


progress 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. of Chicago have recently 
been represented on the Coast by George B. 
Colestock, Vice President and Manager for the 
ompany. Mr. Colestock paid a delightful visit 
to the office of the Sierra Educational News 
The Nystrom Company are agents for W. and 
4. K, Johnston. The firm deals largely in maps, 
globes and charts, 


Dr. John M. Brewer, who has been connected 
with the Southern branch of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, has been called to 
Harvard, as head of the Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance. Dr. Brewer’s loss will be 
keenly felt, not only by the Southern institu- 
tion but by the State in general. He has given 
much attention to the subject of Vocational 
Guidance, having been a frequent speaker be- 
fore school organization bodies throughout the 
State. He has our best wishes and congratula- 
tions in his new field in which he is sure of 
success. 


Of the 600,000 or more pupils enrolled in the 
public schools of the State, nearly 75% are in 
the eight elementary classes, 5% in kindergar- 
ten, and 21% in public high schools. In the 
United States as a whole, the elementary schools 
enroll 87% of the whole and but 6.5% for the 
high schools. 


Aggressive educational sentiment is at a pre- 
um in Arkansas. The State Association is 
announced for October 29-November 1, at Little 
Rock. Among the speakers promised are Super- 
tendent William Wirt of Gary, Rochester, 
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SAWS AND TOOLS 
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are found in practically all modern shop 
equipments—both industrial and manual 
training. i 
The following Disston books are widely | 
used by educators and are available in | 
required quantities without cost: 


The Saw In History 
Handbook on Saws 

Why a Saw Cuts 

How a Hand Saw is Made 
Saw Chart 

File Chart 


Complete Motion Pictures showing Mak- 
ing of Saws and Tools are also available. 
Write to our educational department for 
further information. 


Henry Disston & Sons 
INCORPORATED 
“America’s Largest and Longest Established 
Makers of Saws and Tools” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





\ Stanley 
Dowel? 
and Rod 
Turning 


Machine 


No. 77 


A tool for Carpenters, Cabinet Makers, 
Pattern Makers, Furniture Manufacturers. 
In fact, for any one interested in wood- 
working. 

It will not only cut dowels of varying 
sizes and lengths to perfect dimensions, 
but with it one can also form rods of 
practically any length. 

Ready made or stock dowels have a ten- 
dency to warp and shrink, making them 
very unsatisfactory to use where a close 
fit is desired. 

With this machine the workman can cut 
his dowels when he is ready to use them, 
and furthermore of the same material as 
the wood being worked. 

One cutter head complete for making 
dowels or rods *% inch in diameter is 
furnished with each machine. 

Additional cutter heads with cutters %, 
5-16, 7-16, 1%, 9-16, 5%, 11-16 and % inches 
can be furnished if desired. 

A workman whose tool equipment in- 
cludes one of these machines and a Stan- 
ley Doweling Jig can make doweled joints 
with surprising quickness and accuracy. 


Call at your hardware dealer’s and ask to 
see this machine. 


Manufactured by 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 














































































































This is the Seventh of a Series of Outlines on the 
“Production and Distribution of Milk.” 


“DISTRIBUTION---CLEANING and STERILIZING 
BOTTLES” 


City regulations require that milk bottles shall be used only for the holding 
of milk and that they shall be thoroughly cleaned and returned daily. The dis- 
tributor of milk assumes that these rules, which are simple and essential, are carried 
out by all house-wives. To guard against the spread of disease, however, all milk 
containers and utensils are subjected to thorough cleansing and sterilization at 
the plant. 

sottles collected from the houses on arrival at the plant are placed into 
specially designed crates, capable of rough handling and thorough cleaning. Each 
crate holds twelve bottles. 

A crate of bottles as received from the driver on arrival at the plant is placed, 
necks down, on a moving table which carries it through the following steps: 

First, the bottles are rinsed in cold water. 

Second, they are washed with three successive sprays of water and strong 
cleanser at a temperature of 145 degrees F. 

Third, they are given two washings in the next compartment with a weaker 
solution of cleanser and water at a temperature of 180 degrees F. 

Fourth, in the next compartment they are twice rinsed with clear water heated 
to the boiling point. 

Fifth, the clean bottles, washed inside and out, in the crates are placed on 
trucks to cool. 

Fresh hot water flows constantly into the machine so that the water is kept 
constantly clean. 

Cans, tanks and utensils are cleaned by a different process, but with equal 
thoroughness. 


——— +e @e——_— 





These Outlines are prepared for School Room Use—Especially in 
City Schools. They are NOT intended for Agricultural 
Instruction. Their purpose is to Acquaint Consumers 
of Milk with Essential Facts showing the 
Relation between Milk and Health. 


PREPARED BY 


WALNUT GROVE CREAMERY CO. 
41st and Market Streets 


The November issue of the “News” 





will contain an outline on “Distribu- . . 
tion-Receiving Milk at the City Oakland, California 
Plant.” 
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Duluth and New York City; Edward A. Steiner, 
pearing credentials from President Wilson; and 
Prof. Fiske Allen of Illinois, whom Dr. David 
Eugene Smith of Columbia University describes 
as “the greatest teacher of secondary mathe- 
matics in the country.” Possibly our own Asso- 
ciation program makers may find suggestions 
here. 


“The Annals” of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science for the July, 1919, 
meeting, was given wholly to “International Re- 
construction.” Here, by men of national and 
international fame and unquestioned qualifica- 
tions are discussed the future of Turkey and 
Asia Minor, the Readjustment in Middle Europe, 
the Present and Future of Russia, and the 
Organization of Peace. Teachers would find in 
this number valuable insights into world prob- 
lems. Address “The Annals,” 36th Street and 
Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Stuart M. Law, recently returned from France, 
is representing the Milton-Bradley Company, in 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
These States are under the direction of the San 
Francisco branch of which Mr. L. Van Nos- 
trand is the head. Mr. Law is well known 
to Pacific Coast people and will be welcomed 
wherever he goes. 


Those interested in school music should fol- 
low the new catalogs issued from month to 
month by the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany. The list for October gives a number 
of new and splendid records adapted to edu- 
cational purposes, including “Spinning Song,” 
“The Little Hunters,” “General Pershing’s 
March,” “Wynken, Blynken and Nod” and other 
interesting instrumental and vocal records. The 
musical record is claiming a very strong place 
in education today. 


t 





In the Oregon Teachers’ Monthly for Septem- 
ber is an interesting and somewhat comprehen- 
sive sketch of L. R. Alderman, who, as teacher, 
County Superintendent, City Superintendent, 
State Superintendent, Professor of Education in 
the University, and later Superintendent of the 
| Portland Schools, has accomplished so much for 
i education, and for village and rural life. What 
he has since done as a member of the Govern- 
ment Commission on Occupational Direction in 
France will be recounted elsewhere. 


During the summer the State Department of 
Education issued Circular of Information No. 1, 
giving “Information about the California School 
System.” It is a pamphlet of only a dozen 
pages, but comprises just the information which 
every teacher certainly needs, and every intend- 
ing teacher; but which every parent and tax- 
payer should want to have and to become fa- 
miliar with. 


Sr ESTERS 


A new form of school transportation has been 
discovered. Under the direction and by com- 
mand of General Liggett army trucks are used 
to transport students between the Davis Voca- 
tional Training School and Sacramento Valley 
towns—Sacramento, Woodland and _ elsewhere. 
Five trucks have been called into the service 
mainly through the newly organized American 
Legion. 
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BLACKBOARD 
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You will save time 
and money 
by 
ORDERING NOW 





SCHOOL DESKS 
and 
SUPPLIES 
MAPS, GLOBES 
FILING DEVICES 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


222-224 South Los Angeles St., 
LOS ANGELES 
524 West Washington St., 
PHOENIX 


100 W. Commercial Row 
RENO 
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This is the SEVENTH of a Series of Outlines on the Manufacture and 
Use of Cereal Breakfast Foods. 
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CEREAL FOODS” 
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“CLEANLINESS AND ECONOMY OF = 
= 
| 


The 


contrast 


method by which cereals are prepared in most modern mills offers a strong 


to the handling of fruits, meats, bread and other articles which are moved 


constantly by strange hands, and subjected to the approach of insects of all kinds. 


There is, of course, a great difference in this respect in different mills. In the 


poorest mills, however, conditions are far better than conditions under which many 


other foods are ordinarily handled. It must be remembered, however, that steriliz- 


ing and drying cereal the 


adds to 
| 
consumer. 


food and keeping machines and walls clean cost 


to the 





249, page 







The United States Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
Q 


discusses the packing of cereals as follows: 
“In comparing the new cereal preparations with the old-fashioned ones we must | 


not forget the neatness with which they are now put up. It was hard to tell what 


might have happened to some of the old brands. They were often ground from 









imperfectly cleaned grain, in small and inconvenient mills, where it was hard to 
keep out dirt, and were commonly sold from the bins and barrels, into which dust | 
could easily find a the the best | 
policy, and the neat, almost air-tight paper and cardboard packages in which the | 
sold, 


as clean and fresh as they left the mill. 


way. In modern mill cleanliness is found to be 


foods are are, as a rule, an assurance to the purchaser that they reach him 
In some of the manufactories the prepara- | 
tion of the cereal food seems almost perfection as regards cleanliness.” es 


In spite of the large expense incident to the safeguarding of cereal foods, Gov- 





ernment statistics 


prove that such foods contain from two to four times as much 








nourishment for the same amount of money as meat, eggs, cheese, etc., and contain 
food properties which should be included in the daily diet of every home. So many 
ills, such as biliousness, headaches and ailing stomachs and even occasional cases 
of ptomaine poisoning, come from meats and other foods improperly handled, that 
it would seem the duty of consumers to favor cereal foods as far as practicable. 
The cooked 


make Government 


ease with which these foods are and their palatable qualities tend to 


that the 











them popular, as evidenced by reports, which show use 


of cereal foods is increasing rapidly. 


PREPARED BY 


ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO. 


San Francisco, California 





The November issue of the “News” will contain an outline on 


“Packing Cereals for Domestic and Foreign Shipment.” 
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A bulletin issued by the University of Illinois 
two years ago on “The Planning and Construc- 
tion of High School Buildings” is so suggestive 
for California in the present building program 
that the editor here calls atention to it, and 
urges Superintendents and Boards of Educa- 
tion and School Trustees to secure and use it. 
It was prepared by Prof. Horace A. Hollister, 
High School Visitor, and may be had by ad- 
dressing University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Up to the present time, it is said, twelve 
thousand books, articles and engravings have 
been published in France concerning the Great 
War. When the contributions of all the other 
nations are added, what a library the world 
will have! 


Dr. W. W. Kemp, Professor of Education in 
the University of California, has been granted 
leave of absence for the remainder of the cur- 
rent semester to assist in the survey of the 
educational system of Hawaii, under a Federal 
Commission from Washington. 


The recent legislature of New York provided 
that Continuation classes must be maintained 
in all cities and school districts of 5000 popu- 
lation and over; and that each minor in em- 
ployment, under the age of eighteen years shall 
attend a part-time school, not less than four, 
nor more than eight hours per week, for 36 
weeks during the school year; and the attend- 
ance shall be between the hours of 8 o’clock 
in the morning and 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon, 


From official reports it is learned that dur- 
ing 1918, 403 American cities maintained 3871 
playgrounds and recreation centers, and that 
the tendency is toward several play places well 
distributed rather than one or a few isolated 
parks for each city. 


The individual paper towel has demonstrated 
its efficiency for school use. It is most eco- 
nomical and sanitary when served from a cabi- 
net. The Onliwon Cabinet, manufactured by the 
A. P. W. Paper Company, is one of the best 
devices ever placed on the market for school 
use It is practical, always ready for use and 
with ne mechanism to get out of order. 


Through the State Department there is being 
made a survey of the supply of teachers 
throughout the State, and a questionnaire has 
been sent out to County and City Superintend- 
ents, asking for information as to vacancies, 
sources of supply, qualifications of university 
and normal school graduates, and suggestions 
as to the means of overcoming the teacher 
shortage. 


A convention of the Inheritance Tax Apprais- 
ers and Attorneys in the office of the State 
Comptroller will be held October 6th and 7th 
in Los Angeles, with Superintendent Wood as 
one of the principal speakers. Comptroller John 
S. Chambers is taking an advance stand in 
what he is to propose through the convention, 
namely, an increase in the amount of the in- 
heritance tax apportioned annually for the sup- 
port of the schools of the State from $250,000 
to at least $500,000, thus providing extra mon- 
eys for teachers’ salaries. He also will propose 
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that instead of 5% of the total collections as 
heretofore to be used in support of the teachers’ 
retirement fund that in order to guarantee the 
permanency of such fund, increase should be 
made if necessary to 10%. 

This certainly looks in the right direction. 
We shall have more to say about this following 
the convention. 


The series of outlines on the manufacture and 
use of cereal breakfast foods now being printed 
in the “News” is being used as a basis for 
lessons in language and geography by the 
schools throughout the Pacific Coast. The out- 
lines are brief, pithy, accurate and are worthy 
of general use as giving helpful information 
concerning one of the great food products of 
the world. The outlines are prepared by the 
Albers Bros. Milling Company of San Fran- 
cisco 


A much-needed stimulus was given to the 


introduction of music into the schools ‘by the 
superintendents assembled in Yosemite. The 
Sierra Educational News would like to know 


how many schools in California 
as a regular school exercise, 
of schools and the 


include music 
in what grades 
importance attached to it 
as a school subject. It is hoped that soon 
information may be gathered from the State 
and published. In the meantime credit is due 
Superintendent Roncovieri for his motion and 
its unanimous support by school superintend- 
ents. - 


The News offers expression of heartfelt sym- 
pathy to Hon. George W. Stone, member of the 
State Board of Education, upon his irreparable 
loss in the death of his wife, companion, com- 
rade, coworker; for many years sharer in his 
public services, and honored by a wide circle 
of friends for her own graces of character 
and public spirit. 


Of the 30,000,000 women in the United States 
engaged in gainful occupations, approximately 
6,000 000 are of the class called business women. 
telatively few of them have had any technical 
training for their employments, though all de- 


serve it. The education of the future cannot 
safely ignore their needs, even if they are not 
sufficiently conscious of them to make their 
demands. 


By act of the recent legislature in Nebraska, 
“private, denominational and parochial schools 
are placed under State supervision, with the 
course of study to be substantially equivalent 
to the public schools.” Teachers in those schools 
must be certified by public school officers. In- 
spection is to be by city and county superin- 
tendents. 


The De Vry Portable Projector is being intro- 
duced more and more into the schools of the 
Pacific Coast. During August alone sixteen of 
the De Vry Projectors were sold to California 
schools by the Atlas Educational Film Com- 
pany of 821 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Wapa and Amador Counties will 
County Free Library put into 
ary i, 1920. 


each have a 
operation Janu- 


‘ 
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Annual Meeting of Northern 


Section at Sacramento 
Oct. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1919 


Headquarters for Delegates 

to this great Convention. | 

Splendid Accommodations 
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The State Teachers’ Association of Nebraska 
is being organized into sections much after the 
California plan. Three of the six divisions have 
already taken favorable action, and Pres, F. M. 
Gregg is confident of state-wide co-operation. 
The list of such States includes now, Iowa, 
Illinois, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, and Cali- 
fornia, and possibly one or two others. 


The State Department of Education, Wyoming, 
conducts a free employment bureau for the 
service of teachers and school boards. There 
is already an available list of nearly 500 teach- 
ers and 150 requests have been received and 
acted upon, 


From the Sterling estate, Yale University be- 
comes possessed of $18,000,000 to be added to 
the endowment, and from another benefactor, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology receives 
$4,000,000 which the Alumni hope to increase 
to $10,000,000. Harvard Alumni are planning 
a campaign to raise $11,000,000. 


A California man, Mr. L. R. Davies of Arcata, 
goes to Wyoming as State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural education. Under the authority of the 
State Board of Education, he will be charged 
with the training of teachers in agriculture for 
high schools, 


From Omaha, Nebraska, H. W. Anderson, for 
several years School Statistician, goes to Detroit 
in a similar position. Indeed, it has become 
quite the thing in late years for the large city 
systems to have attached to their departments 
statisticians, and psychologists, and intelligence 
survey experts, wholly apart from the teaching 
staff and the administration operatives. 


Concerning the recently organized Oakdale 
Union School, two facts deserve notice and 


Ve will send you postpaid any school or college 
book upon receipt of the publishers’ list price (40% 
reduction if we havea secondhandcopy). We will 
open an account with School Boards, Schools and 
Teachers. Send us a trial order. Mention your 
official position. We will accept _any new or sec- 
ondhand school or college books, Dictionaries ana 

Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us.‘ Send list for our offer. 


BARNES and NOBLE, Inc., Suc’rsto HINDS & NOBLE 
31-33-35 West 15th Street New York City 
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commendation: first, the trustees, five in num- 
ber, were appointed from the district at large, 
by County Superintendent A. G. Elmore; and 
second, the board has provided for transportation 
purposes a motor bus with a capacity of 30 
students. 


A marked feature of the recent meeting of 
California high school teachers was the empha- 
sis put upon motivation, and the social motive, 
in both teaching and learning; the working 
upon a felt need at things that are seen to be 
worth while to the group life of which one is a 
part. The program throughout was consistent 
and articulate. Dr. Fisher and his associates 
are to be congratulated. 


With the exception of one or two of the Bal- 
kan states, Russia is the most illiterate country 
in Europe, more than 60 per cent of the inhab- 
itants being unable to read or write. Yet the 
capital has the largest university in the world, 
one building of which has a frontage of nearly 
a quarter of a mile. 


Minnesota schools receive considerable reve- 
nue from iron ore interests in school lands. 
The present school fund is nearly $40,000,000 
and promises to reach $100,000,000 from this 
source, 


Among the claims for the values of the junior 
college are these put forward by Santa Bar- 
bara. It offers peculiar advantages to (1) the 
student who cannot afford to live away from 
home; (2) to the young and immature student 
who is not yet ready to cope with the problems 
incident to life at a large university; (3) to 
the student who has failed to get his recom- 
mendation for college, but who, by faithful and 
consistent study, may prove himself ready for 


@ 
i YOouR ENTERTAINMENTS f 
Can be successfully and easily arranged by | 
consulting our Help-U Catalog of Plays, } 
Drills, Pageants, Action Songs, Operettas, etc. 
Every teacher will be interested in Our “Lit- | 
tle Music Shop.” Write for Free Catalog. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 

| “The House that Helps” 
Franklin, Ohio also Denver, Colo. | 


THE ARGON LANTERN 






The most compact, conveni- 
ent and efficient stereopti- 
con for the class room. Al- 
ways ready; no adjustments. 


Operates from any lamp 
socket or from storage bat- 
tery if current is not avail- 
able. Write today for 


Bulletin A, which 
about the ARGON. 
BADGER 
PICTURE MACHINE CoO. 


440 S. 3rd St., La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 
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advanced work; and (4) to the student who 
does not intend to enter college, but who de- 
sires to continue his study along certain lines. 


_ Among the districts voting during the early 
summer on school bonds are Analy Union High 
School District, Sonoma County, $35,000, and 
Ash Springs, Tulare County; Tulare City, also, 
is erecting a new grammar school building. 
Plans are under way for the location, in Tulare, 
of an institute for negro students. Colonists 
of Allensworth are interesting themselves in 
the projects. 

Manzanita Hall, known for a generation as a 
successful boys’ school, near Palo Alto, has been 
transformed into a Military Academy. It opens 
under the directorship of Greenville C. Emery, 
founder of the well known Harvard School of 
Los Angeles. With Dr. Emery will be associ- 
ated Col. R. P. Kelly recently, and for years, 
supervisor of physical training and athletics in 
the public schools of Tacoma, Washington. 


Of the 1502 elementary teachers in St. Louis, 
650 have formed the Grade Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and among other rights, insist that, for 
salaries, they be paid “at least as much as the 
negro janitors.” 

In the July issue of “Public Libraries” (page 
283) is given a “List of Plays Suitable for 
High School Reading,” that should be found 
especially helpful to high school teachers of 
English. 

The students of Pasadena High School, by a 
large majority, voted recently for an all-the- 
year school. Many places in California might 
profit by such arrangement. 

A Bureau of Comparative Educational Re- 
search has been organized at the University 
of California, The purpose of this Bureau is 
to aid persons interested in the solution of 
problems in research in education. This Bu- 
reau will be in operation during the year 
1919-1920 by the school of education, and will 
make possible studies in absentia, and make 
available to the schools of the State the ex- 
pert services of members of the educational 
faculty. 

There is so much uncertainty as to the fate of 
the National Department of Education bill in 
Congress that effort in its behalf on the part 
of its friends must not slacken. Representa- 
tives in Congress must be reached with re- 
peated or continuous arguments. The local and 
metropolitan press should be used, and every 
section of the country enlisted. 


The Oregon Teachers’ Monthly has planned 
two interesting features for the current year: 
Oregon history and Indian Legends; and por- 
traits, sketches and contributions of leaders of 
education in Oregon. In both fields the State 
is known to have rich material. 


Special attention is called to a notice in 
our last issue, and to the book there re- 
viewed, “New Schools for Old,” (E. P. Dutton, 
New York) by Evelyn Dewey. As depicting a 
bit of real work in rural community service, by 
Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey in a one-room Mis- 
souri Country School, the report is destined to 
make the name of the author, the name of the 
teacher, and the “Porter District” scheol famous. 
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will want to read the book to know the possi- 
bilities of the rural school. 

Already the N. E. A. official management is 
making preparations for the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 23-28. Superintend- 
ent E. U. Graff of Indianapolis is President of 
the Section, 

Compulsory part-time education is now a 
part of the California system. The News will, 
in an early issue, have a statement of the 
provisions of the law and the plans to apply 
to them. “The bill was drawn,” says Mr. 
Charles L. Jacobs, “in the interest of boys 
and girls who are compelled to go to work 
and cannot take advantage of the full-time 
education; in the interest of foreign-born illit- 
erates; and in the interest of the State, pro- 
viding for an increased efficiency for the com- 
ing worker, and the prospective citizen.” 

Dr. David Spence Hill, who will be remem- 
bered by California teachers as having been a 
member of the University Summer Session 
staff of 1916, has been elected president of 
the University of New Mexico. 

The school budget for the Boston Public 
Schools for the year 1919-1920 is $7,463,924.18. 
This is exclusive of $987,310.31 for new 
buildings. 


The American Geographical Society 
three prizes for the best essays, 
the following groups of subjects: 

1. A prize of $100 for the best outline of a 
lesson for pupils of any grade on one of the 
following topics: 

(a) South Africa or 

(b) Iberian 
Balkans. 

(c) Either the political or commercial geog- 
raphy of the Baltic. 

2. A prize of $100 for the best criticism of 
the present type of text-book presentation of 
any subject in geography. 

3. A prize of $100 for the best essay illus- 
trating how a given geographical subject should 
be written up for the teacher; not to exceed 
4000 words in length. 

Manuscripts should be in the hands of the 
Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New York 
City. 

Cornell University is to have a new chem- 
ical laboratory, to cost not less than $1,500,000, 
the gift of a “friend,” who promises that it 
shall be “fully adequate to the needs of the 
University, and one that will in size and all 
respects be the best there is in America.” 


Teachers who have the larger vision of Edu- 
cation will be interested in the last, the 19th, 
report of the Director of Philippine education 
just out. The support of schools (more than 
10,000,000 for the year), courses of study, phys- 
ical education, agriculture and industrial activi- 
ties, libraries, text-books, insular schools, build- 
ings and sites are all considered. The exhibits 
of school work are fine. 

Very sensibly, it would seem, the California 
High School teachers in annual session put 
themselves on record as disapproving of avoid- 
able segregation of vocational students from 
regular high school students, and thus com- 
mending the inclusive rather than the separate 


offers 
one each in 


Brazil. 


Peninsulas, or Italy or the 


Every rural and village teacher in California school. 





